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The Whole World is 
the Field of the Priest 
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As a Friar of the Atonement 
YOU will share in spreading the WORD OF GOD 
through: 
MISSIONS 
Japan, Canada, United States. 
PREACHING 
Retreats and Novenas throughout the United States. 
RADIO 


“Ave Maria Hour” on over 350 stations in the United 
States and Canada. 


PRAYER 


Chair of Unity Octave observed throughout the world. 














For information write: 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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UT OMNES UNUM SINT 

“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
lighted as a LAMP.” 
Isaias LXII, 1. 


BRIGHTNESS, and her SAVIOUR be 
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THIS MONTH 
LY 


The lovely statue of the Blessed Mother 
that is on our cover this month stands in 
the Chapel of St. Christopher’s Inn at 
Graymoor. It is here that the Perpetual 
Novena in honor of Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal is conducted every 
evening. 

We are printing this picture in con- 
junction with the article on St. Chris- 
topher’s Inn by Fr. Thomas Condon, S.A., 
the present director. After his ordina- 
tion Fr. Thomas was assigned to Our 
Lady of the Atonement Mission in Kins- 
ton, North Carolina. He taught at St. 
John’s College, Graymoor, and then for 
a year he was Master of Clerics at our 
Seminary in Washington. In 1947 Fr. 
Thomas was appointed Guardian at Gray- 
moor, succeeding the Very Reverend 
Father Angelus Delahunt, S.A., the pre- 
sent Father General. Last June Fr. 
Thomas was elected Definitor General 
and was appointed to his present post 
about a month later. He is ably assisted 
in his work at the Inn by Fr. Myles Mul- 
ler, S.A., and Bro. Louis Brucker, one 
of our Tertiary Brothers. 

x ke * 

When Fr. Alphonsus Hoban, S.A., was 
at Graymoor for the elections last June 
he told us the story of the Discovery of 
the Christians. At that time we were 
sure that this would make an interesting 
item for The Lamp. When he told us the 
date, March 17, we determined to have it 
in our March issue. Fr. Alphonsus was 
very kind. Although he is a busy man 
taking care of the development of our 
missions in Japan he took the time to 
write the article for us. Incidentally, he 
tells us that things are going well in 
Nippon and our missions are flourishing 
there. 

eke * 

We would like to call your attention to 
the Necrology, or the list of the dead, 
that is published every month in The 
Lamp. We ask all of you to remember 
these departed souls in your prayers. To 
tell you the truth, our subscribers are 
either very long lived, or more likely, they 
have not noticed that thirty Masses are 
said every month for those who have died 
and are listed in that column. At any rate, 
we feel that many are not taking advan- 
tage of these Masses. This is a costly mis- 
take for these Masses and prayers are of 
great advantage to the souls of those of 
our subscribers and their families that 
have departed. So be sure to send us the 
names to be included in our Necrology. 

xk OK * 

We should also like to mention that 
through the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
our Mission Aid Association, we supply 
many missionary Bishops with Mass in- 
tentions and stipends for the priests in 
their areas. We have many calls for 
such Mass stipends because they con- 
tribute enormously to the upkeep of the 
missionary fathers Both we and the 
missionaries we help would appreciate 
it very much if, after having taken care 
of your own parish clergy, you would 
send us such Mass intentions as you may 
have. 
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Many harrowing stories have been told concerning 
the sad plight of European children orphaned by war. 
But comparatively little is known of the greater disas- 

ter of the five million American 
A TRAGEDY children semi-orphaned by di- 
OF OUR TIMES vorce. In many cases these chil- 
dren face life with greater handi- 
caps than the orphans of war. They are the innocent 
losers in a divorce plague which is ravaging our na- 
tional family life. “Imagine three hundred thousand 
children one 


stricken in vear by infantile paralysis,” 
Saturday Evening Post. 


children in divorce being 


comments a writer in 7/y 


“Yet 


crippled emotionally are far greater than the chances 


the chances of these 


for physical crippling by poliomyelitis.” A tragic com 
mentary on the consequences of moral disorder. 

Conditions such as these reveal how human dignity 
suffers when the law of God is replaced by human in 
clination. Fenelon once said: “If men had made relig 
ion—Ah, how different they would have made it!” The 
brutal difference of man-made morality can be seen 
more clearly each day. It becomes more inhuman. It 
seeks to wipe out the last vestiges of chastity and Chris- 
tian marriage. 


At a recent meeting of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association in New York, an anthropologist call- 
He remark- 
ed “that it was the Protestant clergy 


ed for the abolition of premarital chastity. 


IMMORAL who brought about the first great sex 
THEORIES _ ual reform of modern times by attack- 

ing and reversing .. . ecclesiastical celi- 
bacy. There is no inherent reason,” he glibly stated, 


why they could not lead a second reform of equal 
magnitude and importance, especially with the coopera- 
tion. of their Jewish and Mormon colleagues.” This 
insulting challenge betrays the fact that when Luther 
and the Reformers broke their vows of chastity and 
deserted the Church of their Fathers they were, per- 
haps unwittingly, opening the way for 
wherein no vows would be held sacred. 


conditions 


The revolt from the Church engendered a condi- 
tion in which almost everyone considered himself com- 
petent to set up a theory on the deepest problems of hu- 
man life, to match his piece 
of passing wisdom against 
the wisdom of the centuri- 
es. The multitudes who cut 
themselves loose from their 
spiritual foundations did 
not fully realize all that rested upon these foundations. 
When someone steps forward to push the original er- 


UNDERMINING 
THE FOUNDATION 
OF CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


AA we see it! 


rors to their extreme logical conclusion, many are 
alarmed. Perhaps they may come to realize that the 
loss of faith is accompanied by a loss of respect for 
the natural law itself. 

With the rejection of tradition and authority, man 
was left with a fragmentary or partial view of life. In 
our day the most sensational attempt to fill this void 
left in the heart of man has been a pseudo-religion bas- 
A part of life has been substituted 
The unconscious has been urged in 


ed on sex impulse. 
for the whole. 


preference to the conscious. Instinct is preferred over 


reason. Writers have taken advantage of this sex- 
consciousness to produce books assailing marriage. 
Magazines are designed to describe graphically the 


most unwholesome and degrading evils. This flood of 
expense of the 


ial person, is misleading hosts of 


literature, glorifying instinct at the 
rights of the 


unsuspecting 


individ 
people into what they consider a “new 
morality,” but which is in reality a propaganda based 
upon lust. In the onslaught of this deluge the natura! 
law which God placed in the soul of human beings is 


dulled and impeded. 


Too often it is taken for granted that the Catholic 
Church is opposed to divorce, to birth control, to sexual 
promiscuity, to indecent shows, simply because she has 
decided to make laws against them. It 
is quite the opposite. The Church is 
opposed to them because they are un- 
natural and inhuman. A Baptist or an 
atheist is no more free to divorce himself from a valid 


THE LAWS 
OF GOD 


marriage and remarry than a Catholic, because both 
are bound by the same laws of nature, which have their 
roots in the laws of God. 

The Church has always maintained that marriage 
is indeed the most natural of institutions inasmuch as 
it is the basis of human society. History has shown 
that the widespread breakup of the family is soon fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the State. But the Church 
teaches too that the family union is one of the most di- 
vine agencies, for God has given to it definite form and 
law. Marriage is built upon the natural, upon all the 
good that came from the light of man’s reason, from 
the traditions of the past and from the voice of con- 
science. But, over and above this, Christianity has 
elevated marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament, an in- 
dissoluble union which is an image of the union exist 
ing between Christ and His Church. 

Under Christian law there are no bills of divorce. 
There is loyalty and love. When these begin to disap- 
pear we have indications that the “new morality” is 
nothing else but the old and depraved paganism which 
in the past ate away the heart of great empires. 
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Saint Patrich 


EVERAL nations claim St. 
Patrick as a native son among 
whom are the Scotch and the 
French. But men like Patrick 
whose universal hearts encompass 
the world belong to no one land— 
they belong to all peoples of 
every clime, of every race, 


David Gannon, S.A. 
YY 


they spread it. Through the cen- 
turies frightful persecution came 
to the Irish but they held to the 
teachings of Patrick with a tenacity 
that astounded the world. The rack, 
the confiscation, 


rope, imprison- 


with a compassionate heart, like un- 
to God’s, he will be very lenient with 
them for he will remember their 
tears and their sufferings and how 
they carried their love of God into 
all the lands of the earth. 

You probably heard the 
legend that St. Patrick 





of every age. The charac- 
ters of men like Patrick are 
too noble to think in terms 
of race or color or national- 
ity. They see men as they 
are; children of God pos- 
sessing souls with the indel- 
ible charm of eternity upon 
them or souls with the po- 
tentiality of becoming di- 
vine, destined as they are 
to participate in the very 
life of God throughout the 
never-ending years of eter- 
nity. 

Patrick as a youth was 
brought to Ireland as a cap- 
tive and a bondsman and 
hard and bitter were those 
years of captivity. Yet he 
learned to love the people. 
Eventually he escaped but 
later returned a free man 
to bring the Christian faith 
to the Irish. “Back to Ire- 
land must I go,” he said, 
“it is God Himself Who 
calls me.” Into the halls of 
Tara he walked unafraid to 
speak to a king surrounded 
by fearless warriors. Hold- 
ing aloft the shamrock he explained 
the Triune God co-existent, co- 
equal, co-eternal, and through Pat- 
tick’s preaching the grace of God 
flooded Ireland. Never an Irish 
hand was raised against Patrick. 
Their hands were always up-lifted 
but only to honor and help him. He 
planted the faith and the Irish nur- 
tured it and wherever they went 








St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland 


ment, exile, and death were the 
daily lot of the Irish. Nevertheless 
they came forth from the bloody 
ordeal without a blot on their 
name, without a stain on _ their 
banner. Patrick loved the Irish and 
the Irish still love Patrick and if, 
as the legend says, Patrick will 
be given the privilege of judg- 
ing them on the last day, I feel that 


drove the snakes out of 
Ireland. A snake is a slimy, 
frightful dangerous crea- 
ture. The devil himself took 
the form of a snake to lure 
Eve and Adam into rebel- 
lion against the Divine Will 
on that day when the flow- 
ers of paradise were singed 
by the curse of God. In this 
our Day these very much 

United States of 
certainly needs a 
Patrick to drive the snakes 
out of the land. The copper- 
heads are ready for the at- 
tack—the noises of the dia- 
bolical philosophy which 
would enslave men are rat- 


blessed 


ours 


tling in our ears—the co- 
bras and the pythons have 
come from. foreign lands to 
devour our free institutions 
and Americans who are en- 
the heritage of the 
men of Valley For- 
ge, Yorktown and Bunker 
Hill, sit in apathy and com- 
placency doing nothing 
about it all. When will we 
fully realize the danger? 
Will the full realization of dan- 
ger come only when the shadow 
of the Russian bear has fallen across 
our doorsteps; when the sanctity of 
our homes is invaded by the secret 
police; when the Bill of Rights is 
only a memory; when the cross of 
Christ and the star of David have 
been replaced by the hammer and 
sickle; when New York and Chic- 


je ving 
strong 








4 ey 


ago and Denver and San Francisco 
will be governed by mighty com- 
missars fulfilling the orders of the 
Kremlin? When will the strong 
men of these United States awaken ? 
It is too late now to appoint a Paul 
Revere to watch and arouse the 
America. The lights 
of warning, one if by land and two 
if by sea, placed in our watch- 
towers by those who knew what 
was happening have burned down 
and have gone out while the Com- 
munists came by sea and rose in the 
land and strong men slept their 
sleep of indifference, seemingly se- 
cure in the mistaken belief that it 
could not happen here. 

The Communist party in this 
country is now publically aligned 
with communist parties throughout 
the world by a pledge of allegiance 
to the Kremlin. The international 
party line was first made known in 
France by Maurice Thorez, leader 
of 1,100,000 Communists on Febru- 
ary 22nd, 1948. Palmiro Togliatti 
of Italy, leader of 2,300,000 Com- 
munists, fell in line four days later 
by a similar rejection of national 
loyalty. The very next day, Febru- 
ary 27th, Harry Pollit, head of the 
3ritish Communists stepped into 
line. Immediately, the statements 
of these were echoed in Germany 
by the Communists leaders 
have 2,200,000 followers. 

During the first week of March 
1948 Communists in the U.S. openly 
admitted their loyalty to Soviet 
Russia, in the event of war between 
the Communist fatherland and the 


warriors of 


who 


U.S. The statement of admission 
was issued by William Z. Foster, 
National chairman and Eugene 


Dennis, General Secretary of the 
communist party functioning in this 
country. The Foster-Dennis state- 
ment referred throughout to the 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE ih 


Soviet Union as democratic and to 
the U.S. as undemocratic and im- 
perialistic. It declared as did the 
statements of Togliatti and Thorez 





Saint Patrick 


a 
Od 


Think not of Patrick as a saint 
Or chosen staff of God, 

Think rather of him as a man 
Who loved old Erin’s sod. 


Think of him as a handsome lad 
Whose visions reached the sky, 
And fancied in the whitened clouds 

St. Michael riding by. 


He was a calm-eyed shepherd boy 
Who prayed by day and night, 
And dreamed of lands beyond 
the stars 
Beneath God’s holy light. 


He was a fugitive who sailed 
d {cross a cruel SCa, 

Yet ever had in mind the goal 
He'd reach in years to be. 


When to that far-off foreign land 
Of wales and hills so fair, 
He'd trudge by Erin’s lakes 
and lanes 
The word of God to share. 


He walked as humbly as a child 
But Christ walked him beside, 
And multitudes knelt at his words 
And kings laid by their pride. 


He found a land of pagan ways 
And every path he trod, 

He left within the hearts of men 
The Holy Name of God. 


—By Fred Rickey 








that in case of war with Russia the 
communists would oppose it as un- 
just, and imperialistic 
and would cooperate with all demo- 


aggressive 


cratic forces to defeat and bring 
such a war to a speedy conclusion 
on the basis of a democratic peace 
That statement of cooperation w 

demonstrated in this country while 
Stalin and Hitler were allies durit 
the first phase of the last war. 
They formed countless organiza- 
tions to stir up pro-Soviet and anti- 


7 


ga 


American feelings among what they 
described as the masses and espec- 
ially among naive persons of in- 


fluence. They used their control 
of unions to promote strikes, sabo- 
tage and violence. 

Since the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury when in the brain of Karl 
Marx was conceived the diabolical 
idea that man is what he eats and 
the communist manifesto was given 
to the world, the Catholic Church, 
through the voice of her Pontiffs, 
her Bishops, her priests, has thun- 
dered warnings to the world as the 
philosophy of communism spread. 
Warnings to the rich in their ex- 
ploitation of the poor which creates 
a condition for the spread of com- 
munism. Warnings to the poor to 
be wary of the Utopia promised by 
the communists. 
munistic 
among us. 


Today, the com- 


philosophy is rampant 
What we need in Amer- 
ica is a strong man like Patrick to 
drive out the rattlers, copperheads, 


cobras and pythons. For Patrick 


was a strong man—strong in his 
faith strong in his prayer — 
strong in his courage strong in | 
his toil strong in his suffering 


—strong with the strength that God 
gives to men who stand for what is 
right and true and decent and just 
It is with pride that all 
men of decency this month will 
Patrick and the Irish 
have given to America many and 
Nathan Hale but never, 
Thank God, a Benedict Arnold. 


and gt 0d 
who 


honor 


many a 





correspondence. 





Notice to Our Subscribers and Correspondents 





To cooperate with postal authorities in the effort to expedite 
delivery of mail, please include your zone number on all your 
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CURIOUS 
lected around an old truck in 


congregation col 

the little midwestern town of 
Lutesville, Missouri. It was about twi- 
light of the evening of June 21, 1935, 
after had been 
the 


just supper finished 


and farmer's chores rushed to 
completion. Spotlighted in the gaze 
of the crowd 


dressed in black, busily engaged in 


was a trio of men 
last minute preparations, checking the 
sound system, replacing a defective 
bulb in the string of lights crowning 
the pulpit, and ruffling through a 
sheaf of notes. The audience slowly 
increased, intrigued and attracted by 
the many placards that had been 
posted throughout the town heralding 
the arrival of the band. The bait used 
to draw the folks to the 
gathering had been very successful 


country 


it was the simple announcement that 
a series of open air lectures on the 
Catholic Church especially designed 
for non-Catholics would be presented 
by a group of Catholic priests. Tact- 
fully included in the notices were the 
facts—No Charge—No Collection 

Nothing to Sell. Now before their 
very eyes were three bona-fide Cath- 
olic priests, the theme of many a 
legendary story handed down from 
one generation to the next among the 
ill-educated country people. For 
Many it was the first time that they 
had ever seen a Catholic priest; for 
most of the group it was the first 


Mission te Missowri 


Leonard Farina, S.A. 


time they would ever hear 


explain the beliefs of the Catholic 
Church. 


anyone 


As the time came near for the 
opening of the mission, a respectful 
hush slowly settled over the con- 
genial, though wary, assembly. A 


priest stepped onto the platform. The 
humming of the crowd ceased com- 
pletely. He raised his right hand in 
the sign of the Cross, “In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.” Then in a clear 
voice he invoked the Holy Spirit with 
“Come, O Holy 
Spirit, and fill the hearts of thy faith- 
ful people . . .” Thus commenced the 
first Catholic Motor Mission in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. 


the ancient plea, 


This enterprise was the combined 
effort of five enthusiastic Vincentian 
priests who capitalized on an experi- 
ment conducted the previous summer 
by some diocesan priests in Oklahoma 
Texas. Spearheaded by Father 
Leslie Fallon, who had availed himself 
of street experience in 
Oklahoma Father Stephen 
Leven, an old hand at the game, the 


and 


preaching 


under 


idea was carefully developed and ex- 
panded. Father Joseph McIntyre, now 
editor of the Vincentian magazine, 
was immediately caught up in the 
project, infusing into it his able lit- 
erary talents. The present dean of 
the downtown College of Liberal 
Arts of the DePaul University, Chi- 
cago, Father Joseph Phoenix, was the 
third to cast his lot, and his summer's 
rest, with the mission on wheels. Two 
veteran missionaries, Father F. P. 
Coupal, a World War I chaplain, 
and Father J. L. Daspit, still actively 


ed 


engaged in the venture, completed the 
To facilitate the the 
decided to split into two 
units, one touring the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis, the other the diocese of 
St. Joseph. Hence it was that Fathers 
Fallon, McIntyre and Phoenix were 


group. work, 


company 


elected to inaugurate the missions in 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 


The basic idea of preaching under 
the canopy of the stars is certainly 
f the 

the 


not new in the long history « 
Church. Christ preached by 


shores of a lake, on the side of a 
mountain, in the open _ fields, 
Throughout the treasured tradition 


of the Church, we have stories of the 
saints preaching in the marketplaces 
of country villages and in the huge 
squares of But the 
distinguished 
that 
they are not introducing Christianity 


medieval cities. 


modern missioners are 


from Christ and his saints in 
or correcting malicious heretical doc- 
trines or rekindling the love of Christ 
in lukewarm peoples; they come 
rather to dispel the distorted notions 
of their non-Catholic neighbors and 
explain to them the true’ teachings of 
the Church. They aim to refute anti- 
Catholic and 
by a straight-forward explanation of 
Catholic truth and doctrine. This is 
accomplished by a series of talks ex- 


tending for a period of six nights. 


lies, calumnies errors 


The pattern determined by the pio- 
neering group remains the standard 
for the motor missions of today. The 
personnel for the work is recruited 
from the ranks of the missioners, re- 


treat masters, teachers, and other 
priests who have a brief respite from 
their usual assignments during the 
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summer months. They are organized 
into small units of two or three. Then 
the teams are sent out on the road. 
The first speaker of the week intro- 
duces the motor missionaries and out- 
lines the purpose and plan of the lec- 
tures. Each evening two talks are 
given on different topics fundamental 
to Catholic dogma. The short talk 
lasts from 10 to 20 minutes, the long- 
er one about half an hour. After the 
two talks, any inquiry placed in the 
question box during the day is an- 
swered. 

The question box plan was adopted 
early in the venture as the most suc- 
ces:ful way of dispensing informa- 
tion. Greater opportunity is afforded 
for a complete and satisfying answer 
to the questions asked. The inquirer 
is more at liberty to ask any perplex- 
ing doubt he has without any em- 
barrassment. A_ better control is 
exercised over the audience by this 
indirect 
danger of personality clashes which 


contact thus avoiding the 
often degenerate into useless argu- 
ments. However the people are en- 
couraged to 
investigation 


make any __ personal 
they wish _ privately 
either before or after the lecture. 
Questions are an excellent indica- 
tion of the attitude of the people 
attending the talks, as well as a good 
criterion of their religious beliefs and 
disbeliefs. A standard pattern invari- 
ably flows from various sects. Meth- 
odists come up with the vices of Cath- 
olics—drinking, smoking, 


ing, dancing, 


card play- 
Lutherans 
lean more toward doctrinal questions, 
the validity of the Sacrament, simony, 
and Doctor Luther. From the reac- 


gambling; 


tions of the audience it appears that 
the majority of the questions are 
asked in all sincerity without the hol- 
low mockery of the scoffer. Many 
questions on the personal life of mem- 
bers of the Church and alleged cus- 
toms reflect the influence of the itin- 
erant preachers upon the credulity of 
the people. However, there is a cer- 
tain honesty in seeking the truth 
which is extremely gratifying to the 
missionaries. 

In the first summer of the opera- 
tion, with a rough count of 10,000 


listeners, a total of 400 questions, not 
all different but 400 occasions for 
presenting the truth, was tallied. In 
1949, the number of folks in attend- 
ance climbed to 25,000—this not in- 
cluding those who stayed at home 
and listened from their porches and 
front rooms, for the public address 
system can be heard for several blocks 





and correspondingly the questions 
came to 1,800. Each question is well 
worth the missioner’s attention for 
you never can tell what influence the 
answer has upon the crowd. Once an 
old farmer told a priest of the pro- 
found impression the tactful answer 
on “Doctor Luther” had made upon 
the local Lutheran minister who had 
placed the question in the box that 
afternoon. 

The years of experience have slow- 
ly changed and improved the Motor 
Mission. A closer study of the people 
has brought a well defined technique 
to the fore. The almost monotonous 
daily routine of the farmer and the 
small townfolks, their outlook, almost 
stoic and fatalistic, and their limited 
education, have dictated a predeter- 
mined approach in preaching to them. 
Posters with the word, CATHOLIC, 
in bold letters, tacked up about the 
town a few weeks in advance of the 
motor mission, play upon the routine 
life of the rural people, and become 
the subject of small talk and gossip 
whenever men and women get to- 
gether. The very novelty of the com- 
ing event excites the curiosity of the 
people. And curiosity is an excellent 
magnet. * 


Music, a universal lure, plays an 
important part in the mission. About 
half an hour before the opening of 
the lecture, popular waltzes and 
marches are played over the public 
address system. This generally re- 
minds the folks of the activity of the 
evening, and helps create a friendly 
atmosphere. At the close of the eve- 
ning, the speaker asks the crowd to 
join with him in the Lord’s Prayer, 
if not vocally at least in spirit. Usu- 
ally he begs them to remember a 
particular intention, one common to 
all creeds, such as the cause of world 
peace, better understanding between 


nations, a return to God. He then 
slowly recites over the microphone 
the Lord’s Prayer while the Ave 
Maria is begun, at’ first softly then 
until a final 
crescendo at the conclusion of the 


increasing in volume 
prayer. The mission is closed with 
simple, “God bless you!” 

The personnel of the missions has 
changed, too. Heading the program 
is 33-year-old Father Orliss North, 
C.M., actively engaged in the 
since his seminary days. Possessing 
degrees in 


work 
aeronautical engineering 
and philosophy, he turns as readily 
from the paper work of securing 
funds, recruiting missioners, and ob- 
taining clearances to the manual labor 
of the project, repairing cars, and 
installing sound systems. Assisting 
him is stocky, quick-witted Father 
Richard Gieselman. To him has fallen 
the task of preparing a new series of 
over 50 pamphlets, which are dis 
tributed during the series free of 
charge. It is no easy job inasmuch as 
they must be theologically sound yet 
simple and readable. 

Each unit now contains one priest 
and one or two sub-deacons. This sum- 
mer tour gives valuable and practical 
lessons to a young man who is soon 
to be elevated to the Sacred Priest- 
hood. He realizes how tremendous his 
burden is and how little he knows 
He keeps a diary, noting all the ex- 
number of questions asked, 
number of correspondence course ap- 
plications requested, and any other 
incidents of value. Often the diary 
reveals the same story 


penses, 


first appear- 
. . people shy but re- 
. by week's end, people 
cordial and pleased. 

The human sidelights of the jour- 
ney are most gratifying. One noted: 

Heard of a Negro preacher who 
sat on the courthouse steps across 


ance in town . 
spectful . 


the street from us a few nights ago 
listening to the “three most learned 
men he done ever hear . . . got 
mighty powerful voice, too!”’ Guess 
he doesn’t know that we are using 
a microphone 


Or the touching record: 
The listeners haven't changed 
. as we gathered up the equip- 
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ment to depart, we were carried 
back to that memorable night on 
which Paul spoke to Troas . . . on 
the ground before us lay a lad 


asleep. 


Running like a theme throughout the 
many diaries over the years are com- 
ments of appreciation, sometimes a 


story of a conversion, sometimes a 
mark of mutual understanding, some- 


times a tragic occurrence. 


The past summer, the original idea 
Vincentians has 
to a point where in the Archdiocese 


of the five grown 
of St. Louis, in a period of 10 weeks, 
80 towns were visited in the whirl- 
wind tours of the Catholic Motor 
Missions. Involved in the effort were 
40 missionaries: 1 


7 


diocesan priests, 
Vincentians, and 8 sub-deacons 
The automotive equipment included 
two trailer chapels, four station wag- 
ons, and seven ordinary cars. The 
trailer chapels—appropriately named 
in honor of one of the early western 
pioneer religious, Blessed Phillipine 
Duchesne, and St. Anthony, famed 
stocked 


with permanent fixtures like old cir- 


Franciscan preacher — are 
cus wagons. The station wagons are 
well suited to the work, with ample 
space for the missioner’s baggage. 
The cars, too, are readily converted 
to the needs of the motor missioner 
with a portable light-weight metal 
pulpit which can be mounted on the 
front or rear of the car. American 
flags are criss-crossed in front of the 
pulpit and surmounted by a crucifix, 
the dominant symbol of Catholicism. 
Thanks to the generosity of Arch- 
bishop Ritter and other benefactors, 
the cost of the venture, approximately 
$15,000, is defrayed. 


One of the first fruits of the Motor 
Missions, soaring to national promi- 
nence during World War II with its 
work among the men and women of 
the Armed Services, was the religious 
correspondence course. Realizing that 
the lectures the missions 
were only part of the answer in re- 
vealing Catholic Truth to those who 
sincerely sought it, Father Leslie 
Fallon, along with his early work on 
the motor missions, instituted this 


given on 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


N 


k 





An after supper audience in a Missouri town on a summer evening. Interest is 
concentrated on the priests explanation of Catholic belief. 





1937. So effica 
cious was the work that it was sep 


mail-order course in 


arated from the missions and organ 
Its founder 
became its director. The system is to 


ized as a distinct unit. 
give cards to those who wish telling 
them how they can obtain more in 
formation on the Church without 
charge or obligation. During the last 
three nights of the series, these cards 
are made available. 

In 1944, the Knights of Columbus 
in Missouri became interested in the 
work and commenced to sponsor ad- 
vertisements in local newspapers. The 
method of follow-up is unique, differ- 
ing from the Narberth and other 
pamphlet movements, for the ads en- 
courage the reader to send for a leaf- 
let on some Catholic Teaching. A 
letter accompanies the pamphlet in- 
viting the reader to find out more 
about the Catholic Faith by enrolling 
in the correspondence course. If the 
reader finishes the course he is given 
a certificate and urged to contact the 
nearest Catholic priest. It is highly 


successful with a present enrollment 
of 20,0C0 and over 2,000 daily re- 
quests for individual leaflets. The 


public reaction to this novel approach 
was so favorable that the scheme was 


incerporated into the work of other 
Councils throughout the country. In 
1948 the K of C expanded the pro- 
gram into a national affair with such 
Collier's, American 
Weekly, Liberty, Pathfinder, This 
Week, Parade, Atlantic Monthly, 
Grit and four Canadian publications 
carrying these invitations to truth. 


magazines as 


It is all a modern adventure, by no 
means restricted to the Catholic Mo- 
tor Missions or the Vincentians. 
Many other religious groups such as 
the Paulists and the Dominicans con- 
duct street preaching projects along 
the same lines. One of the most color- 
ful figures in the convert history of 
this country, David Goldstein, has 
long been involved in this assault of 
truth. 


It is a modern age bringing the 
never aging Truths of Christ and His 
Church to non-Catholics by the mod- 
ern means at hand. Unique in its 
very expressiveness is the symbol of 
the Catholic Motor Missions, pictur- 
ing its task in one quick glance—The 
Cross of Christ rising up, impaled 
against a mound of clouds, surround- 
ed at the base by an automobile tire. 
Truth and Progress united for His 
sake. 








IDESPREAD interest among the Catholic 

faithful along the Atlantic seaboard of the 

United States was evoked by the announce- 
ment from Rome that Pope Pius XII had created a 
new diocese, that of Worcester in Massachusetts, and 
appointed as its first Bishop, the Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, Auxiliary Bishop of Boston. At the same time 
the Holy Father made known the appointments of 
Monsignor Christopher J. Weldon, Director of Cath- 
olic Charities in the New York Archdiocese, to be Bish- 
op of Springfield, Mass., the Rt. Rev. John J. Russell, 
pastor of the Church of the Nativity, Washington, as 
3ishop of Charleston, S. C. and Rt. Rev. George W. 
Ahr, rector of the Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. to be Bishop of Trenton. 

* * * * 


Speaking recently in Washington before a meeting 
of the anti-Catholic organization known as Protestants 
and other Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, Rep. Graham A. Barden (D.-N.C.) said he 
plans to re-introduce his controversial aid to education 
legislation as soon as possible, and boasted that not a 
penny of Federal aid will go to parochial or other pri- 
vate schools. 

* * * &€ 

A proposed merger of the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church has been blocked in a decision by Justice Meier 
Steinbrink in Brooklyn Supreme Court, The merger, 
which had been set for next June, would have resulted 
in the formation of a United Church of Christ with 
nearly 2,000,000 members. 

In a decision that required one hour and forty 
minutes to deliver orally, Justice Steinbrink held that 
the “basis of union,” the document that outlines the 
structural foundation for the proposed merger, was a 
“conglomeration of confusion and conflicting statements 
with a cacophony of ideas.” 


* * * * 


The Chalice of Antioch, said to be the earliest 
Christian chalice in existence, has been bought by the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art and is now 
on public view for a month beginning March 3 at The 
Cloisters, the museum branch in Fort Tryon Park. 

The chalice, seven and one half inches high, was 


found in 1910 by Arabs digging a well near Antioch 
A simple, undecorated inner cup of silver is set in an 
open-work cup of silver enriched with gilding and dec- 
orated with twelve male figures, grapevines, birds and 
animals. Of the figures on the outer cup, two are rep- 
resentations of Christ and the others have been identi 
fied as figures of the Apostles. 

The chalice is believed to date from the third to 
the sixth century. Purchase was made possible through 
funds provided by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 


* * * * 


On returning from a three-month tour of the Far 
East in the interest of the International Council of 
Churches of which he is president, the Rev. Carl McIn- 
tire, pastor of the Bible Presbyterian Church in Col- 
lingwood, N. J., accused American missionaries in the 
Orient of helping to spread communism in East Asia. 

“East Asia” he said, according to a report in the 
Vew York Times on Feb. 11. “is fast falling to the 
Communists, and though it is a fearful thought, a share 
of the blame must be placed at the door of American 
missionaries, and native missionaries supported by 
\merican funds. 

“The modernists among these missionaries are us- 
ing money from Americans who believe in our system 
of private enterprise, to carry on propaganda that at- 
tacks our way of life. They are preaching Christianity 
as a form of socialism.” 


* * * 


A long period of illness ended on February 7 when 
death claimed Most Rev. William F. Murphy, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Saginaw, Michigan. 

In San Francisco, the Most Rev. James T. 
O'Dowd, Auxiliary Bishop in that city, died on Febru- 
ary + from injuries received when the automobile in 
which he was travelling was struck by a train at a grade 
crossing a few miles outside San Francisco. 

Most Rev. Henry J. Poskitt, Bishop of the Cath- 
olic Diocese of Leeds in England, died on February 
19, at the age of sixty-two years. 

Dr. Poskitt had been a curate in the Church of 
England for four years before he became converted to 
Roman Catholicism in 1915. He was ordained two 
years later and received a Doctorate of Divinity in 
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Rome in 1921. 
1936. 

In Ireland on February 16, the Most Rev. James 
Naughton, for thirty-eight years Bishop of the Diocese 
of Killala, died at his residence in Ballina, at the age of 
eighty-five years. 


He was appointed Bishop of Leeds in 


* * * * 


A call to wage an active campaign against the “cul- 
ture vultures whose perverted pulps, propaganda slicks 
and comic horrifics have poured deadly poison into the 
blood stream of this Republic,” was made to the mem- 
bers of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion meeting in Columbus, Ohio, last month, by a Bap- 
tist clergyman, Rev. Dr. Benjamin Browne. 

“It is almost true to say,” he asserted, “that the 
mass mind has become so thoroughly secularized or so 
drugged with the stimulants of gadgets and sex as to 
be incapable of even understanding what the lofty con- 
cepts of the Christian heritage are all about.” 

He proposed that Protestant churches recruit thou- 
sands of “dedicated Christian writers” to “flood into 
\merican life until news reporters, fiction and feature 
writers, magazine publishers and book authors become 
craftsmen committed to 
Christ.” 


captivating America for 


Plans for the rebuilding of the Holy Sepulchre 
Basilica in Jerusalem according to the style of the orig- 
inal church built in the fourth century by St. Helena, 
have been submitted to the Holy Father by the Fran 
ciscan Custody of the Holy Land. 

The plan calls for a central building over Our 
Lord’s tomb. 

Calvary would be marked by a separate chapel to 
the East. 

Separate chapels are planned for various Ortho- 
dox Churches, including one for the Anglican Church, 
as representative of the Protestant Churches, which at 
present have no rights in the shrine. 

The existing church has been damaged by earth- 
quakes and fire during its 800 years of existence. 


The State Attorney General of Massachusetts has 
ruled that parochial and public school pupils are equal 
before the law in that State in regard to their eligibility 
for public transportation to and from school. 

This means that parochial school children must 
be furnished transportation, if they need it, even 
though public school children in the same area do not 
need it, according to the opinion. 

The question came up when the Lynn, Mass., 


school superintendent asked whether the children in the 
first three grades of the Sacred Heart Parochial School 
in Lynn must be denied transportation because the chil- 
dren of the same grades in a nearby public school do 
not need it. Transportation is provided for fourth, 
fifth and sixth graders in Sacred Heart School and the 
Lincoln Public School. 


At a meeting in Denver last month, the National 
Education Association’s proposal to bar Communist 
party members from teaching in public schools was ap- 
proved. 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, a department of the N. E. A., affirmed 
the stand at a stormy, two-and-a-half-hour session af- 
ter the 500 delegates turned down a motion which 
would have asked the N. E. 
tion. 


A. to reconsider its posi- 


Apropos of the current effort being made to rout 
known Communists from the teaching staffs of the 
public schools in New York State, Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, Chancellor of New York University, stated 
in his sixteenth annual report to the University Coun- 
cil a short time ago that Communists are unacceptable 
as teachers in American schools because they lack in- 
tellectual freedom and have a “deep insincerity.” 

Dr. Chase pointed out that the Communists are 
regimented as the result of ‘ta Communist world history, 
a Communist biology and even a Communist music- 
He added: “The police state is not satisfied 
until it has enslaved men’s minds as well as_ their 
bodies.” 


ology.” 


The humble Italian priest, Father Vincent Palloti, 
whom the present Holy Father called “the glory and 
ornament of the Roman clergy of the 19th century,” 
was solemnly beatified in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome 
on January 22. 

Founder of the Society of the Catholic Apostolate, 
more familiarly known as the Pallotine Fathers in 1835, 
the Society is today divided into sixteen provinces and 
regions, and its members are working in North and 
South America, Africa, Australia and in almost every 
European country. 

Another beatification ceremony was held in St. 
Peter’s on February 5th for the Mother Foundress of 
the Sister Servants of Mary, Maria De Solata Torres 
Acosta. 

3orn in Madrid, Spain in 1826, Maria Acosta 
when but twenty-two years old dedicated herself to the 
care of the sick and infirm. Eight years later she or- 
ganized the new institute which is now widely known 
as the Congregation of Servants of Mary. 
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Annals 
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Lr GRAY MOOR we have a 


charming little custom for 


St. Valentine’s Day whic 


goes back to the very beginni ry 
of the Society. Two baskets con- 
taining folded slips of paper are 


placed on the altar steps. One bas 
ket holds the names of 


the other, virtues. After night prav- 


saints, and 


ers each member of the community 
goes to the altar, kneels, and dips 
his hand into one basket and then 
itfto the other, blindly picking a saint 
and a virtue. The idea is that dur- 
ing the coming year he is to study 
and imitate the life of the saint sel- 
ected and assiduously practice the 
virtue named. 

It’s not so bad if well 
known saint like St. Joseph, or St. 
Francis, or St. Anthony, or the 
Little Flower falls to your lot. They 
are well known and you can easil\ 
volumes about them in the 
But what do you do when 


some 


find 
Library. 
you come up with someone like St 
Zoilus, St. Theodulph, St. Jarlath, 
or even the Seven Holy Sleepers? 
Obviously the first thing to do is 
Butler’s “Lives of the 
that 
In Dr. Butler’s series 


consult 
Saints.” But is seldom very 
satisfactory. 
you can find out the date of your 
saint's feast, his nationality, and the 
approximate date of his death, but 
little else. You know that he was 
honored for his piety and so you 
make up your mind that since he 
was holy enough to be elevated to 
the altars of the Church he must 
have practiced all the virtues to a 
heroic degree. You figure then that 
you’re in for it and the only thing 





Picture taken during the Chair of Unity Octave, January 25, 1950 at 


our Atonement Seminary. Fr. 


Vincent 


McCauley, C.S.C.; Bishop 


Joseph Kiwanuka, Vicar Apostolic of Masaka, Uganda, Africa; Fr. 
John Marie, S.A.; Fr. Henry A. Paquin, W. F., Fr. Aquinas, S. A., and 
Frater Austin, S A. 


for you to do is tighten your beit 
and make a good resolution to prac- 
tice all of the virtues in imitation of 
him. 

Generally there is a considerable 
amount of merriment over the vir- 
tue you have picked from that in- 
basket. It’s 
prising how well that particular vir- 


nocent looking sur- 
tue applies and pertains to you. If 
you're one of the more boisterous 
of the community—one of those 
exuberant souls who hurries about 
hither and yon, beaming upon your 
brethren and being extravagantly 
cheerful at 7:30 in the morning 


you usually get ‘Silence,’ or ‘Re- 


ligious Reserve, or ‘Franciscan 
Modesty.” On the other hand, if 
you're the shy, retiring type, in- 
clined to a little too much reserve 
and worry about the woes of man- 
kind, you come up with something 
like ‘Affability.’? or Helpfulness,’ or 
‘Seraphic Joy.’ 

Probably the reason the virtues 
seem particularly applicable to 
everyone who chooses them is that 
all of us could be much better in 
every department; and since all of 
us could improve in every way what- 
ever virtue is chosen really fits. Or 


do you think that Someone guides 


the hand of the person choosing? 
x *k *k * 


Again we must report the death 
of another of our Sisters. Sr. Mari 





came 
1920 


her profession she 


ana, a native of Waterbury, 
to Graymoor in December 
Shortly after 
was assigned to one of the Sisters’ 
Missions in Ohio, and she remained 
there until she was transferred to 
Washington in 1925. As Superior 
of the Sisters at our Seminary in 
Washington, 
for the building of the Convent that 


she was 


forms one wing of our main Semi- 
nary building. In 1930, Sr. Mari- 
ana returned to Graymoor, in charge 
of the Sewing Room. For the past 
two years she was a semi-invalid. 
We ask all of 


a prayer for the repose of her soul. 


our readers to say 


* * * 


Very Reverend Fr. Angeltis 
Delahunt, S.A., recently announced 
the appointment of Fr. Nicholas 
Abitante, S.A. as Vicar of the Fri 
ary at St. John’s Atonement Col- 
lege, Montour Falls, N. Y. At the 
same time Frs. Gregory Figueroa, 
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The Friars Chapel in St. John’s Seminary, Montour Falls, N.Y. 


S.A.,and DeSales Standerwick,S.A,, 


were made members of the Friary 


Council. The Vicar of the Friary 
and the members of the Council 
consult with the Father Guardian 


on the administration of the tempo 
ra! and spiritual affairs of the com- 


‘+ © @ 

The second semester opened at 
Montour Falls on February 1, and 
by this time the faculty and students 
are fairly well settled. The ordeal of 
examinations is over. Tr. 
Reidman, S. A., 
Mission Band preached a three day 
retreat for the students and at the 
same time the first Forty-Hour De 


Joniface 


of the Graymoor 


votion was held in our beautiful 
new chapel. 
x * * * 

The Friars and students at Mon- 
tour gave a surprise banquet to Fr. 
David after the retreat as an ex- 
pression of their gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the hard work he did 
during the seventeen months that 
he was preparing the old building 
for occupancy. Shortly afterwards 
the College was opened to everyone 


who might wish to see it. People 
from all sections of the country 
round-about attended this open 


house. In the evening after the 
people had gone, Fr. David blessed 
the fourth and fifth floors of the 
new college. These two floors will 


be the canonical friary and_ this 
special blessing closes these floors 
to all except clerics and = mal 


religious. 
The basketball team representing 
St. John’s of Montour will play the 


Marvknollers from Clark Summit 
in about two weeks from this writ- 
ing. It is good to see the renewal 
of the series of games that once 


used to take place between Mary- 
knoll and Gravmoor. We snall give 
this in the next 


you the score on 


issue— particularly if we win 
* 
Fr. \ndrew Le W is, Ss, . dropped 
in at some business 
concerning the Novitiate at Saranac 


Gravmoor on 


Lake which is 
When we asked him whether any- 
thing ever happened up there or not, 
he said, “No. We lead a very quiet 
life up in the Adirondacks. We 
had a profession up there last 
month, though, and a clothing, | 
should have told you about them. 
Bro. 


under his charge. 


Henry Montminy was _pro- 
fessed and George Arkins, Francis 
Daily, and William Holdorf were 
clothed with the holy habit. Their 
new names in religion are respec- 
tively : 

and Bro. 


3ro. Joseph, sro. 
Jenedict.” 


Dennis, 


tc 8s 


The beautiful Church of Sant’ 
Onofrio on the Janiculum Hill, 


ALL MAY BE ONE )K }1 





Bro. Cajetan, S.A., who made his 
final profession at Montour Falls, 
on January 25th. 


Rome, assigned by the Holy Father 
to the care of the Equestrian Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem 
and staffed by the Franciscan Friars 
of the Atonement, was the scene 
on January 15, of a series of ser- 
vices of outstanding importance to 
the Catholic world 
stitution of the Equestrain Order, 


The new Con- 
approved on September 14, of last 
vear by the Sovereign Pontiff Pius 
XII in the 


Romani 


\postolic Brief Ouam 
was solemnly 
promulgated in the church, by His 
Eminence, Nicola Cardinal Canali, 
Grand Penitentiary of the 


. i 
Pontifices, 


Roman 
Church, president of the pontifical 
for the State of Vati- 
can City, and Proto-Deacon of the 


commission 


College of Cardinals. By virtue of 
special pontifical appointment, 
Cardinal Canali governs the Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre as its Grand 
Master. Present for the promulga- 
tion of the decree that sets up the 
Order as the chief agency of the 
Holy See in the work of protecting 
the Holy Palestine, be- 
sides eccesiastical personages, were 
Knights and Ladies of the Holy 
Sepulchre from all parts of Italy 
and from foreign countries. 

The Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
of ancient orgin, is composed today 
of men and women oustanding in 
their zeal for the Holy Places, of 
unblemished moral and_ religious 


Places in 
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life, judged worthy of special dis- 
tinction on the part of the Church 
Its headquarters are at Rome, 
though its historical center is Jeru- 
Richard J 


Prior ot tts 


salem Archbishop 


Cushing of Boston is 


Eastern Lieutenancy in the United 
States; and Bishop Eugene J. Me- 
Guinness of Oklahoma City and 


Tulsa, Prior of the Western Lieu 
tenancy 

was met at the 
door of the church by Father Bede, 
=, = and S.A 


together with other priests, clerics 


His Eminenes 


Father Dunstan, 


and brothers of the communits 


Frater Blase, S.A., and Frater 
Peter, S.A., served as acolytes to 
the Cardinal in the ceremonies 
After the promulgation of the new 


Constitution, His Eminence pre- 


sented a gold chalice, gift of the 


Knights and Ladies, to the newly- 


consecrated Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, the Most Rev. Aibert 
Gori, O.F.M., who is also Grand 


Prior of the Equestrain Order. The 
Cardinal then 
sembled Knights and Ladies, who 
attended in full 
significance of 


addressed the as- 


uniform, on the 
their 
which restores to the Order its pro 


new Rule, 
per objectives and adjust its work 
to the exigencies of modern times. 
There followed the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. At its conclusion the 
new Latin Patriarch was solemnly 
invested in the pallium, significant 
of his metropolitan authority, by 
Cardinal Canali in his capacity as 
special representative of the Holy 
Father. At this ceremony His 
Eminence was assisted by the Rt. 
Rev. William J. Doheny, C.S.C., 
auditor of the Sacred Roman Rota. 

After the ceremonies, 
His Eminence proceeded to the Tor- 
quato Tasso Museum adjoining the 
church, which is also confided by 
the Holy See to the Knights, and 
opened it to the public. The 
Museum has been closed for the 
past ten years, and more recently 
has been extensively restored and 
improved by the Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It has a special place in 
the hearts of the Italian people and 
all lovers of great literature, for 


religious 


ALL MAY BE 


ONE 





I.N.P. Photo by G. Esposit 


Pictured above: Center: His Eminence, Nicola Cardinal Canali, Cardinal 

Grand Master of the Equestrian Order of the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru- 

salem. Right: His Excellency, Alberto Gori, O.F.M., Latin Patriarch of 

Jerusalem and Grand Chancellor of the Equestrian Order of the Holy 

Sepulchre of Jerusalem. Left: Very Rev. Bede Mac Eachen, S.A., Rector 

of the Church of Sant’? Onifrio, Church of the Equestrian Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Rome. 


out- 
from 


looked 


Italian 


Tasso is 


upon as the 


standing poet apart 
Dante. 
Besides His Eminence 


Beatitude, the Latin 


and His 
Patriarch, the 
following were present at the cere- 
monies : the Most Rey. Valerio Valeri, 
titular Archbishop of Ephesus, as- 
sessor of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church, and Grand 
Chancellor of the Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre; the Most Rev. 
Ferdinando Berardi, Archbishop of 
Taranto; the Spanish, Venezuelan, 
Haitian 

See; 


and Ambassadors to the 
Holy Prince Carlo Pacelli, 
Lieutenant of the Equestrain Order 
for Italy; Count Enrico Galeazzi, 
Regent of the Order for the Roman 
District; officials of the Order 
from France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. 
* * * * 


We have received word of two 


fine concerts and entertainments 


presented by St. Margaret’s Guild. 
Very 


Reverend Father Angelus 


S.A., 
given by the New Jersey Province 
in the Essex House, Newark, N.]., 
and Bishop Wright attended the 
other at the Statler Hotel in Boston. 

St. Margaret’s Guild suffered a 
death of Mr. 
Jordan, one of the very early mem- 
and for a number of 
very active in Guild affairs. 


Delahunt, attended the one 


loss in the Joseph 


bers years 
May 
he rest in peace. 


* * * *x 


Lack of space in recent issues of 
The Lamp did not permit us to 
record the following charitable con- 
tributions to our Student’s Bread 
Fund. 


LP., Jr.. Mina. $1; A.A., N.Y, 
$2; Mrs. E.S., Wis., $1; Miss C.C., 
Minn., $1; J.S., N.Y., $10; Anon, 
Wis., $1; Mrs. E.S., N.Y., $10; 
Miss F.K., Pa., $1; Mrs. A.F., N.Y., 
$1; M.W., ’., $10; Mrs. M.D., 
RI, $1; LC. Mass. 3; 
A.P., Ill., $5; A.C., Mich., $1; Miss 
S.W., N.Y., $1; Sodality of O.L, 
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Ill, $4; Mr. A.C., N.Y., $5; Miss 
J N.Y., $100. 

"Anon: $2; Mrs. M.B., Mass., Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
$1: Mrs. A.M., N.Y., $6; Mrs. 
F.R., N.J.. $2; M.C., N.Y., $3; 





es 


Mrs. B.W., N.Y., $2: Mrs., E.Mc.. St. June: A.T., N.Y., $8; Anon., Ill., $1; B.L., N.Y., $1: Total 
Wisc., $5; A.K., N.Y., $10; Mrs. $4,434.15 

P.F., LA., $5; L.M., Me., $20; ST. JusepH: Mrs. C.R., N.H., $1; Miss A.T., N.Y. 
Mrs., A.G., Mass.. $1; Miss M.H., $3,000.69, 


, $2. Total 
ill.. $1; Mr. & Mrs, D.D.. N.J., $2; St. Ann: LHL, N.J., $1; J.L., N.Y. 83; HA 


, Conn., $1; E.W. 





W.S.. GA.. $5; M.S., N.Y.. $5; Pa, $1. Total $3,270.65. 
Miss M.F., N.Y., $2; Miss A.F., LiItTLE FLOWER: K.F., Mass., $25; T.E., Conn., $1; Mrs. P.T., 
Ill., $5; Miss J.T., Calif., $5; M.H., Conn., $1; Mrs. M.T., Conn., $1; Miss C.U., Ore., $5; Mr. J.D., 


N.Y., $3; Mrs. M.B., N.Y., $1; | Pa. $5; Mr. W.E., N.Y., $5. Total $2,437.69. 
Miss A.E.. Wisc., $1; Mrs. T.W., Our Lapy or PREvPETUAL-HELP: Miss M .O’N., Mass. $1. Total 
E.H., Calif., $3; S.L., $2,102.05. 
3; Mrs. M.A., N.Y., $2; Our Lapy or THE At 
Mrs. E.V., N.Y., Si: Mes. E.S., $1,809.89, 
N.Y., $1; Mrs. M.McS., N.J., $7 FaTHerR Pau S.A.: H.F., Fla., $20. Total $1,561.05 
Miss G.W., Pa., $1. St. Patrick: M.G., N.Y., $5. Total $782.63. 
Miss A.G., N.Y., $2; Mrs. J.P., St. Antruony: A.C., N.Y., $2; A.P., Conn., $1. Total $695.40. 
Il., $5; S.K., Pa., $25; M..N, Mass. Hoty Face: Mrs. J.N., Mich., $25. Total $591.55 
$2; A.MeN., N.Y., $15; Mrs, N.F., BiLess—eD Martin: Anon., $2; M.M., Ill., $10; M.M., $2. Total 
Wisc., $1; Mrs C.B., N.Y., $3; $394.18. 
Miss H.O., il, $3: ; C.K., N.J., $10; Sr. Frances X. Caprini: H. F., Fla., $30; Anon., $1. Total 
Mr. J..W, Il, $4; gr Calif., $269.95. 
$1; Mrs. L.M., Me., : Mrs A-F., 
N.Y., Si; V.A,, be . $2; Miss Total $261.70. 
J.M., Ill., $4; Miss J.McE., IIl., $5 ; Our Lapy or Fatirma: M.C., Va., $1; A.B., N.Y., $8. Total 
T.M., N.Y., Sis Mes. PW. N.Y. $237.62 
SI; Anon., Wisc., $1 2 mee J.O'S., Baor HER Puitiire T.S.A.: Mrs. he Tex., $2. Total $204.30, 
one + pod V.A., N.Y. $2; CN. ALL Saints: Mrs. E.P. , Conn., . Total $171.35. 
vince AA. NY. $2: MB. Ja. $ St. GERARD: A.C, ae Tote . $100.93. 


- gS): 
y a 2. INFANT OF PRAG : q otal ¢ 5.35 
N.J., Miss M.W.. Fla., $60: Anon., $1.40: NFANT OF PRAGUI F. oN. J., $1. Total $1,045.35. 


1 the L.Z., Mass., $5; Anon., $2. 





INEMENT: Mrs. M.M., Conn., $20. Total 


$25 ; I 
$s 


Sacrep Heart: Anon., $1; M.C., Mass., $1; Mrs. T.McG.., Pa.., 
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“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


If a person thinks he is rot receiving sufficient wages 
from his employer, may he take various articles or money 
from the company to make up for this? 

i. te 2 

If one has freely agreed to work for a certain wage 
and receives this wage, he may not take anything else 
against his employer's will. If he does, it is stealing. If 
the employer fails to pay wages agreed upon, the em- 
ployee may compensate himself provided there is no 
other way of obtaining justice. It must be remembered 
that this is a last recourse, and that many many people 
think that they are not receiving enough wages. 


* * * * 


What is the law of the Church on the age of persons 
who can marry? —B.H., Harrison, N .Y. 

To be married validly a boy must have completed his 
sixteenth year and a girl her fourteenth year. But young 
people should be restrained from marrying before the 
age customary in their respective country. Many States 
of the Union have laws requiring the approval of parents 
for the marriage of minors. Most of these require the 
approval when the prospective husband is under twenty- 
one and the wife under eighteen. 


* * * * 


Why is the Miraculous Medal called “miraculous’’? 
—M.MeN., Roxbury, Mass 
Because so many favors were received through the use 
of the medal and prayers to our Blessed Mother, this 
medal, first struck in 1832, became known as the “miracu- 
lous medal.” On the medal, around the figure of Mary, 
are the words: “O Mary, conceived without sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee.” 


~~ of-the— 


Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


% 
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In the Bible it says “God created man to His own 

image.” How is man an image of God? 
B.K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An image is a drawing, a painting, a sculpture repre’ 
senting a person, an animal, or a thing. If you draw a 
tree or a house, you then have an image of a tree or a 
house. God wished man’s soul to be as beautiful as pos- 
sible, and so God made it to His own image. Our soul 
is an image of God because it can know God, love God, 


TTT 


and serve God. 


* * * * 


Is it allowed by the Church for a non-Catholic to be a 
God-parent at Baptism or a bridesmaid or bridesgroom 
at a Catholic marriage? M.K., Rutherford, N. J. 


The Church does not permit non-Catholics to take an 


active part in Catholic ceremonies because it gives the 
impression to people that there is no real difference be- 
tween the Catholic faith and other sects. Protestants may 
not be sponsors at a Catholic Baptism. For a good reason, 
if no scandal be given, they may be witnesses at a Catholic 
marriage unless the bishop has forbidden it. 

* * ok * 


Is it true that the souls of the blessed in heaven do not 
have faith? —M.Y., Tampa, Fla. 

Yes. Faith is a supernatural gift by which we assent 
to the truths taught by God because God has taught 
them and He cannot deceive or be deceived. In heaven 


we no longer believe because we see God face to face. 
St. Paul compares the light of faith which we have while 
on earth to the vision we have in heaven as follows: “We 
see now through a mirror in a dark manner, but then 
face to face. Now I know in part, but then I shall know 





even as I have been known.” (I Corinthians 13:12) 





For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 


Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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Important Announcement ! 


Forty-seven years ago when Father Paul brought out the first issue of THE LAMP the 
subscription price was $1.00. Once the number of subscribers was high enough it was possible to 
break even and then later show a modest profit. 


Through the years we used this profit from THE LAMP to help educate our boys for the 
priesthood and to give assistance to missionaries both in the United States and abroad. 


However during the last few years we have been operating at a loss. At the beginning of the 
war the price of paper, ink, machinery, and everything else that goes to make up a magazine sky- 
rocketed. We seriously considered raising the price of the subscription then, but we decided 
against the idea. We felt that once the war was over prices would come down and things would 
return to normal. But now, after these years of uneasy peace, we see prices of everything have 
reached their level and there is no hope that our expenses will be lessened. In fact, with the new 
postage bill before Congress they may even be increased. 


Therefore we have been forced to the conclusion that in order to survive we must raise our 
subscription price from One Dollar to Two Dollars a year. 


We do not like to do this and we have held off as long as we possibly could. However, in 
view of the price increase of other magazines we feel that we are doing the only possible thing 
that will enable us to continue publishing THE LAMP. The Saturday Evening Post, for in- 
stance, increased from five-cents a copy to fifteen-cents; Colliers did the same. Time jumped from 
fifteen-cents to twenty-cents and Life from ten-cents to twenty. These are just a few of the 
national magazines that have been forced to raise their subscription price to stay in business. And 


you must remember that they carry a terrific amount of high priced advertising that pays most 
of their bills. 


Beginning in May therefore, we shall start the new subscription price for THE LAMP at 
$2.00 a year or $50.00 a life subscription. 


We are telling you of our proposal now so that you can renew now or extend your subscrip- 
tion at the old price, $1.00 a year, or $25.00 for life. 


We are more than grateful to all of our old subscribers and we feel that you are deserving 
of this consideration. We hope that you will take advantage of this opportunity. Renew or ex- 
tend you own subscription as far as you want for a dollar a year or twenty-five dollars for life. 


Subscribe for your friends at the same price. 


Your subscription to THE LAMP is very valuable. Not only do you receive twelve issues 
of a fine Catholic magazine that keeps you up-to-date on the Catholic aspect and teaching on 
current events, but as a LAMP subscriber you share in the prayers and good works of all the Gray- 
moor Priests, Brothers, and Students. You become a benefactor of Graymoor and every year mission- 
aries say more than three thousand Masses for the spiritual and temporal welfare of our bene- 
factors. 


At $2.00 a year THE LAMP is a very good buy; at $1.00 a year it is a bargain that you can’t 
afford to miss. 


Send your remittance to 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 











The Arrow of Our Lady 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


¢¢ OW many yards, think 

H you, ’twixt here and the 

mark, Cecil ?” 

“°Tis not two hundred. 
Were you a few years older, you 
would not, by the King’s law, be al- 
shoot at that distance, 


over 


lowed to 
Miles!” 

The speakers were two sturdy 
lads who, with strong yew bows and 
arrows of birch, were practicing 
archery one autumn day in a clear- 
ing near the village of Walsingham. 
In the England of that year—1536 
—times were tense, for the burly 
King, Henry the Eighth, had long 
since begun the work of suppressing 
the great monasteries which for cen- 
turies had been strongholds of the 
Faith, providing food and lodging 
for weary travelers and giving em- 
ployment to countless persons in 
caring for the monastery acres and 
the bounteous crops produced. 

“Well, I will see how good a shoot 
I can make—though methinks I 
could do better with a cross-bow.” 

“And fall afoul of the King’s law, 
sith he hath forbidden any English 
archer to own one!” 

To this Miles said nothing, but 
drawing arrow to a head sent it on 
its way. 

“Ye have nicked it! And in the 
very center! By St. Hubert had you 
lived in the time of Henry the Fifth, 
he would have put you in the van 
at Agincourt!” 

Miles laughed. “Tis nothing! 
Now let me see what I can do at 
three hundred yards; which is 
more—” 

He left the sentence unfinished, 
for with a pounding of hooves there 
came into view a stern-faced yeo- 
man mounted on a black steed, its 
flanks flecked with lather. Both 
Miles and Cecil recognized the rider 
as one Dick Chilham, from the 


nearest town to the north, and de- 
spite his evident haste they hailed 
him, anxious to learn what brought 
him to Walsingham at such head- 
long speed. 
“What cheer, 
what cheer ?” 


Master Dick ?— 

“Alack!” replied the messenger, 
reining in briefly. “I trow ’twill be 
but poor cheer for Walsingham and 
the ancient Abbey of Our Lady! 
The King’s agent is even now on 
his way hither, and I fear twill fare 
ill with good Abbot Lawrence and 
his faithful monks !—But I must on 
and give warning!” 

He rode away without another 
word, and the two lads followed in 
his wake, Miles not even bothering 
to recover the arrow fixed in the 
mark. Walking swiftly, they soon 
came to an open space before the 
gray walls of the Abbey, where now 
many villagers mingled with the 
white-faced monks as they hearken- 
ed to the dire news brought by 
young Chilham. 

For the most part it was received 
with sorrow and concern; for there 
were few in that part of Nottingham- 
shire who had deserted the true 
faith or who had any sympathy with 
“Cromwell’s Visitors” or the out- 
rages attendant upon the persecu- 
tion of the religious houses. 

Just as they reached the green a 
beetle-browed yeoman laid hand on 
his dagger and shouted lustily: 
“Ho, all true men of Walsingham, 
let us hew down the villains with- 
out mercy!” 

3ut the gray-haired Abbot turned 
to him and held up a restraining 
hand. “Nay, gaffer William! That 
would but mean the destruction of 
the village and every soul in it! Let 
us rather implore the mercy of Al- 
mighty God before the high altar. 
Then will we kneel before the 


shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham 
and ask her intercession in this bit- 
ter hour of need!” 

Miles and Cecil were among those 
who followed the Abbot into the 
Abbey, and who later issued forth 
to kneel before the shrine. This had 
been erected, nigh the Abbey, by 
John Ely, Miles’ father, as a thank 
offering for safe return from a long 
journey in pagan lands; and though 
he had long since passed to his re- 
ward the shrine remained as his 
memorial. 

Abbot Lawrence and a number of 
his dark-robed monks were still 
praying fervently before it, when 
the King’s agent and-his well-armed 
followers rode into the village. As 
they drew rein upon the green 
Miles cast one look at the leader and 
started involuntarily; for in this 
personage he beheld none other than 
Sir Bertram Whitbey, whom he 
knew well. Sir Bertram had been a 
close friend of John Ely at one time, 
—until, in an evil hour, the former 
cast in his lot with the enemies of 
the Church. 

The Abbot and his companions 
rose from their knees and facing the 
royal agent waited in silence for 
him to speak. 

“Are you the Abbot of this 
house?” demanded Sir Bertram. 

“T am,” was the quiet answer. 

“Then in the King’s name I de- 
mand the surrender of this Abbey 
and of all its lands—sith they are 
forfeited.” 

“IT know not by what right you 
make such demand!” 

“Mark you, I have here in my 
doublet the King’s warrant! That 
is enou’—as you will find if you at- 
tempt to resist! And you should wit 
well what befalls any abbot, prior 
or superior who dares defy his 
Majesty !” 
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An involuntary groan from 
monks and villagers alike greeted 
this sinister threat. Yes, knew 
only too well that should Abbot 
Lawrence refuse to yield to this out- 


they 


rageous demand, in due course the 
King would charge him with high 
treason before the Parliament, 
which body might be counted on to 
declare him guilty—and without the 
formality of a trial. 

“Ye shall 
quoth the 


short shrift,” 
agent, sharply. 
“Wherefore make up your mind— 
and yarely! methinks 
I will have yon idolatrous image 
pulled down and hacked to bits!” 
As he thus spoke he pointed at 
the lovely statue of the Virgin 
which adorned the shrine; and at 


have 
King’s 


Meanwhile, 


once a murmur of horror rose from 
the throng gathered nearby. But ere 
either the Abbot or any of the vil- 
lagers could protest, Miles stepped 
boldly forward and 
agent in firm tones. 

Sir Bertram, is it thus you would 
repay your old friend John Ely,— 
who once saved your life on the field 
of battle?” 

“Ha! Is that you, Miles Ely?” 

“Av! And I would have you 
know that my good father—may his 
soul rest in had yonder 
shrine thank-offering 
many years since. Would you wan- 
tonly destroy OF ad 


addressed the 


peace ! 
built as a 


“Look you, my lad! Such things 
fit not with the reformed religion!” 

“So it would seem! Yet I dare 
remind you, Sir Bertram, that ere 
you forsook the faith at your soul’s 
peril, ye thought otherwise. And wit 
ye well that all this fair realm of 
England was—long ere our time— 
put under the special protection of 
Our Lady, Saint Mary!” 

A general murmur of approval 
greeted these words, and even the 
stern-browed agent seemed moved. 
For a space he considered; then 
turned to Miles saying: “What 
would you I should do, lad!” 

“IT beseech you spare not alone 
this sacred shrine, but also the Ab- 
bey of Our Lady. To enrich the 
King, would ye reduce these holy 
men to beggary—and all those who 
labor for them here?” 


“Nay, not so!” declared Sir Ber- 
tram eagerly. “Hark ye, Sir Abbot! 
Yield without murmuring, and ev- 
ery one of you shall be pensicned— 
and to vou a fat living. What more 
would ye?” 

“Justice!” answered the Abbot, 
sternly. “This house belongs to God, 
and not to the King!” 

“We shall see as to that! Many 
hundred such have been already 
forfeited to his Majesty ;—where- 
fore should this be spared ?” 

“Sir Bertram,” 
my father’s 


put in Miles, “for 
sake you should have 
mercy. Know you not that in yonder 
Abbey hangs the famous Arrow of 
Our Lady—placed there in times 
past above her altar, by none other 
than King Henry himself, ere he 
chose to persecute the servants of 
God?” 

“I know naught of it,” 
curt response, 


was the 


“Then know that it befell here in 
Nottinghamshire 
was 


when the King 
One of his retinue 
sought to bring down a noble buck, 
but it so that the shaft 
struck the King himself—and had 
its force not been broken by a medal 
of the Virgin which he then wore 
beneath his doublet, he would not be 
alive today to harry those who still 
invoke her aid. By his own desire 
that shaft was placed in the Abbey.” 
said the Abbot, 


hunting. 


chanced 


“It is even so,” 
quietly. 

For a_ space 
nothing. But 


Sir Bertram said 
finally he turned to 
Miles and declared: “For your fa- 
ther’s sake I will hold my 
hand; but mark this—all of 
you!” Here he looked about him at 
the Abbot and the silent monks. 
‘By the King’s act of attainder, the 
Abbey and its grounds belong to 
me; and I forbear only on condition 
that the people of Walsingham pur- 
chase the same from me!” 

Miles well how at times 
certain religious houses were thus 
preserved by their purchase—at 
great cost on the part of those who 
loved them—from the King’s visi- 
tor, into whose hands they had come 
by violence. He heard the pronoun- 
cement with dismay, for there were 


e’en 
you 


knew 





but few rich folk in all Walsing- 
ham. 

“Methinks ‘tis but taking away 
with one hand that which you have 
offered with the other, Sir 
tram!” 

His hearer frowned. 
what would you, then?” 


Ber- 
“Prithee, 


Miles was ready with his answer. 
“You have with you many, I trow, 
who can draw a good bow and shoot 
a good shoot. Let us then set upa 
mark, and I will contend with any 
archer you may choose for the hon- 
or of Our Lady of Walsingham and 
the preservation of the Abbey! If 
I win, then shall ye ride hence and 
harry us no more!” 

Sir Bertram lifted a brow at this 
—but he had ever been a lover of 
the long bow, and since it was the 
son of John Ely who made the sug- 
gestion he finally agreed—the con- 
test to take place after the midday 
meal, and the conditions to be as he 
would set forth. 

The meal, of course, was furnish- 
ed by the monks, even as they had 
in the past extended hospitality to 
far more worthy wayfarers ;—a 
goodly repast of venison and wheat- 
en bread,—and washed down with 
beakers of amber ale. 

For his part, Miles knelt at the 
shrine and fervently besought Our 
Lady’s aid in his endeavor to save 
both shrine and Abbey. Cecil knelt 
by his side, and when they at length 
rose the two conferred as to the task 
before Miles, and took care to select 
the strongest bow and the finest ar- 
rows. 

A space was presently cleared 
near the Abbey and a mark set up 
at about three hundred yards. Then 
Sir Bertram beckoned to Miles and 
told him there would be three feats 
of archery to be performed, and if 
Miles could outdo the yeoman he 
had chosen to contend with him in 
all of these—or even two out of 
three—then he should be adjudged 
the victor. 

“But methinks you are lucky if 
you best my man even once—for 
Sennett Grey is one of the best 
archers in all England! And here 
he is now, ready to try his skill with 
anyone!” 
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Miles heard that name with mis- 

for the fame of Bennett 
had even reached Walsing- 
ham, and now as he looked up at the 
stout fellow who stepped forward, 
he knew that the task before him 
me, indeed. 


giving, } 
Grey 


was a hard 
“We depend on Miles!” 
Cecil whispered in his friend’s ear. 


you, 


“Ye have always bested us all in 
Walsingham 
this fellow 
with God’s help!” 


Miles nodded, but said nothing as 


and canst surely give 


Bennett Grey a drub 


bing, 
he watched Bennett throw aside his 
jerkin, then take an arrow from his 
quiver and set it in the ground by 


ready for instant use. Then 


his side 
selecting another shaft, he carefully 
fitted it to his bow and launched 
high into the air. Ere it dropped, he 


t 
seized the other arrow and launch- 
ed it with such speed that it broke 
the first in twain ere it fell to earth. 
“Canst outdo that?” 
Sir Bertram, smiling grimly. 
“T can but try!” 

‘It chanced that this was no new 
trick to Miles, and with the two ar- 
rows handed him by Cecil he outdid 
Bennett, since he moved so nimbly 
that he broke the second wand when 
it was much higher in the air than 
had been the shaft thus destroyed 
by Bennett. 

“Well done!” 
the onlookers. 

Bennett said nothing, 
found a willow wand he peeled it 
to the bark and set it up at a goodly 
distance. Then, picking up his bow 
and notching the arrow, he waited 
till a light wind had died down, then 
launched the missile with such skill 
as to fairly split the willow wand in 


questioned 


came a cry from 


but having 


twain. 

An involuntary murmur of 
miration burst from the crowd at 
this feat, and villagers and monks 
glanced at their champion with 
something of doubt. Though Miles 
was accounted the best archer in 
Walsingham, here was something 
which called for great skill. 

“Now saints be our shield!’ mur- 
Cecil, as he watched his 


ad- 


mured 


friend take his stance. 
It was some time ere he drew bow 
—and as luck would have it at the 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


instant he launched the arrow a puff 
of wind came up, and the shaft did 
not so much as touch the wand. A 
groan arose from the anxious vil- 
lagers, and Sir Bertram cast a look 
of triumph at the lad. 

But Miles scarcely noted it; he 
Bennett, who now 


was watching 


Like Unto Thee 


Lord, let me timitate in part, 
The service of Thy hands, 
Nor turn with cold and 


selfish heart, 


From need of pilgrim bands 


Lord, let my service be as such, 
That those I chance to meet, 
May know, through me, 

Thy gentle touch— 
Thy Way, how all-complete! 


Edna E. King. 
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made use of the target which had 
originally been set up. And although 

Jennett was now confident that the 
victory would be his, he nevertheless 
took the greatest care in launching 
this final shaft. And well did he 
merit his leader’s choice of a cham- 
pion, for the target was pierced in 
the exact center. 

\ great shout greeted this feat, 
Sir Bertram and his followers feel- 
ing certain Miles had met his match. 
But the lad paid no attention, and 
stepping quickly to the side of Ab- 
bot Lawrence he whispered a few 
words in the other’s ear. 

The Abbot hearkened carefully, 
then nodded. “It shall be as you 
wish—albeit I had not thought Our 
Lady’s Arrow would ever leave its 
place above the altar. Come with 
me!” 

The two—after Miles had 
nounced.that he would resume the 
moment—entered the 


an- 


contest in a 


od 


sacred fane and having removed the 
treasured shaft, Miles quickly bore 
it out upon the green and recovered 
his bow. 

Silently he that God 
would strengthen his arm, and then 
besought the Virgin that she would 
that lend her that th 
irrow which had consecrate 


prayed 


day aid so 
been 


to her should now serve to preserve 





her shrine and the ancient Abbey. 
“Not for myse were his un 

spoken words, “but for the honor 
Our Lady Walsi 

(sod, strengthen my arm 
Then, while ever eve 





1 him, he made re 


ilvered shaft of ash with much de 


liberation, A 
then he drew the arrow to his cheek 
1 


final look upward- 
the bow-string twanged 
utter 


an 
\n instant’s silence—then 
exultant cries rent the air as it was 
seen that the shaft of Bennett Grey 
lay on the turf, split in twain, while 
the Arrow of Our Lady was now 
in its place, where it quivered like 
something instinct with life. 
lad, but thou art 
a better archer than I!” conceded 
the surprised Bennett, while Miles’ 
friends about him with 
words of praise and admiration. 
“Hast fairly won!” admitted Sir 
Bertram, “and I shall keep mine 
oath. Methinks that now I have 
somewhat made up for the debt | 
owe thy late parent—and now will 
I shog with no further to do about 


“Beshrew me, 


crowded 


von Abbey or shrine!” 
With that he and his 
mounted their steeds and went clat- 
tering down the dusty highway, 
leaving the monks and the villagers 
to offer thanks for their preserva- 


followers 


tion within the walls thus saved 
from destruction, the while they 
watched as the Abbot with trem- 


bling hands restored the Arrow of 
Our Lady to its proper place—now 
doubly hallowed. 

And to this very day that token 
hangs in the ancient building, a wit- 
ness to the oft told tale of how 
Miles Ely had once fitted it to his 
good yew bow and thereby preserv- 
ed the holy fane from the fate which 
befell so many of the doomed hous- 
es of God in unhappy England. 
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Alphonsus Hoban, S.A. 


ed 


\RCH 17, ANY YEAR, is 
the feast of St. Patrick. 
Kverybody knows _ that 
much, even those who are not of 


Irish Some outside the 
Green pale know it by observation 


ancestry. 


of Irish celebrations annually mani- 


fested during the middle of the 
third month. Others, equally out- 
side, know of it because it means 


good business regardless of whether 
they understand 
the Irish 
Civic 
and 
the 
saint, come the 


who Patrick was 


r what are doing in his 


1onor. and 


{ 
I religious cele- 
brations festivities shout the 
Irish of their 

17th. Patrick is a 
saint and the Irish are all potential 
saints, and the celebration is 
primarily religious. It that 


way from the very beginning even 


glory of and 


so 


was 


before shop keepers stocked im- 
mitation shamrocks and clay pipes 

Now since St. Patrick’s day is 
primarily religious, and since the 
Irish are a religious people who are 
proud of their true faith, I’m sure 
they won’t mind if I tell them of 
another phase of March 17th that is 
not Irish but it is religious. Many 
have never heard about this other 
phase of St. Pat’s Day and, perhaps, 
wouldn’t believe it except that what 
I tell is connected with their hol) 
religion and therefore is true, as St. 
Patrick himself would aver. 

A long way off from TIreland—or 
from Boston for that matter—lies 
the Japanese Empire. On March 
17th, bright and early — because 
they must go to work later on — 
every Japanese Catholic throws off 
his futon, washes like the decent 


Fr. Alphonsus, S.A., with two of 


Christian that he is, slips on his 
clogs or geta, and is on his way to 
morning Mass and Holy Com- 


munion. They have been doing this 
for the past 86 years. It’s a big 
day for the Japanese as it is for 
the Irish, but for a different rea- 
son. March 17, in Japan, is the day 
all the Catholics celebrate what is 


ue 


~ 





his Catechumen’s 


known, even in the liturgy, as “The 
Discovery of the Christians.” 

A little more than 400 years ago 
St. Francis Xavier introduced 
Christianity into Japan when he 
landed at Kagoshima in August of 
the year 1549. The Emperor, Go- 
mara, was pleased to greet St. 
Francis Xavier. He tendered him 





20 


a fine re eption at the royal palace, 
and gave him permission to preach 
Christianity throughout the Empire 
St. Francis Xavier 
preaching and baptizing. His 
forts 


about 
ef- 
all 


s from peasants to Daimyos 


went 


made converts among 


class 


and, at the end of two and a half 


ears, there were thousands of Ja- 
panese people who were practicing 
the same holy faith that St. Pat- 
rick brought to lreland 

This time triumph did not last 


long, however. The Catholic Church 
in Japan was only thirty years old 


when a severe persecution broke 


Many of the forefathers of 
our present-day Japanese Catholics 
were put to death with 
cruelty because they refused to be- 
tray their holy faith. 


out 
oriental 


\ countless 
number died for the faith during 
this period, but the best known are 
the holy martyrs of Nagasaki who 
were declared saints by Pope Pius 
IX in 1862. Off and on periods of 
peace finally, 
Royal Decree, Catholicism was pro- 
hibited in The Catholic 
priests were either put to death or 


followed until by 


Japan. 


driven out of the country and no 
others were allowed to enter. 

This final state of persecution 
lasted more than 200 years. Every 
visible vestige of the Church dis- 
appeared. In the meantime foreign 
mostly Portugese and 
Dutch and French, had gone out to 
live and carry on business in Japan. 


traders, 


Most of the French were Catholics 
and they lived in and about Nag- 
not all ports were 
open to foreigners. The Catholic 
Churches in Japan had been closed, 
the priests killed or driven out, and 
these French didn’t 
have the means of practicing their 
faith publicly as they desired with 
Holy Mass and all. At their re- 
quest, a few Catholic priests were 
allowed once again to enter Japan, 
but only to minister to these parti- 
cular foreign Catholics residing in 
Nagasaki. 


asaki because 


so Catholics 


Things went on like this for about 
ten years. One day a little group 
of Japanese women approached the 
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Catholic Church They looked in- 


side and saw the priest making his 


thanksgiving after Mass With 
‘customary politeness they waited 
for him to finish. \fter his 


prayers the priest came out and was 
surprised to see a group of Japanese 
people waiting for him. They all 
bowed, and one acting as spokeman, 


inquired if they might ask him some 
When the 


the Japanese woman asked 


questions. Father said 
"Yee" 
him these three questions: “Do you 
venerate the Blessed Virgin Mary ? 
Do you obey the Pope of Rome? 
\s each 
question was asked the priest smiled 
"Ter to 


Vith tears of joy streaming down 


Do you remain unmarried ?” 


and answered each one. 
their faces the Japanese women re- 
plied: “You are a Catholic priest. 
You teach the same holy faith that 
we believe and practice in secret 
We likewise are Catholics, and there 
are many more Catholics among our 
You imagine how 
overjoyed the good French Father 
was on hearing this wonderful news. 
He travelled about to other cities 
in Japan and, by means of the newly 
discovered faithful, he found that 
more than 300,000 Japanese people 
were baptized Catholics. For 250 
years, without priests, without altar, 


ne. le.” - 
people. can 


.d 


without Sacraments, they had hand- 
ed down the true faith to their chil- 


dren and their children’s childre 
They had baptized one another, 
they instructed their children and 


1 


gave their descendants the key to 
All this in the face of an 
official ban on Catholicism 

This great 
Discovery of 


heaven. 


called “TI 


The Christians.” it 


event is 


occurred on St. Patrick’s day &6 
years ago this March. S$ 1 
March 17th, bright and early in 
the morning you can see _ Irish 


men and women and children rush- 
off to Mass and 
and on the very 

17th, Japanese Cath- 
olics rushing off to early Mass and 
both 
Irish are 
the 
don’t much 
about St. Patrick (God love them 
but both 
although separated geographically 


Communio1 


March 


ing 
same day 
you can se¢ 
Communion. They are 
happy on this day. The 
honoring St. Patrick; 
Japanese 


very 


many of 
know very 


Irishman and Japanese, 


and in other ways as well, do the 
very same thing on the very same 
day because they both know and 
believe in the very same true God 
in whose eyes all are the same, at 
for all, even 
have a brogue and 


He has equal love 
though 
others have almond eyes. 


some 





Japanese children, like all children the world-over, are friendly and inquisitive. 
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St. Christophers Jun 


ECENTLY, 
stayed at 


a man who had 
St. Christopher’s 
Inn at Graymoor for some 


wrote us: 


time 


Dear Rev. Father: 
rften think of the wonderful 
days I spent at St. 
»pher’s Inn. I came to you in 


Chris- 


ry bad shape if you can re- 
call, and through your kindness 
and understanding, I realized 
the error of my ways. I am now 
wife 
years which 


ick with my 


cparation of ten 


after a 


all came about through my stay 
with you. | will never forget it. 


Gratefully yours, 


For hundreds, thousands of men, 
St. Christopher’s Inn has given food 
and shelter. No one has ever been 
refused because of race, color, or 
During the years of its ex- 
istence, men of all types and kinds 


creed. 
have stayed with us. Our only en- 
trance requirement is that a man be 
in need of a temporary shelter or 
spiritual guidance. 

It was Father Paul James Fran-- 
cis, the revered Founder of Gray- 
moor, who the name of 
3rothers Christopher to those who 
came to St. Christopher’s Inn for 
help. Christopher means Christ- 
bearer, and Father Paul considered 
these men to be bearers of Christ. 
Did not Christ tell us that anything 
done for His poor is done for Him? 


gave 


Since no questions are asked of 
the men when they arrive, the his- 
tory of many of them is not known, 
Oftentime, however, an individual 
will tell his life story to the Father 
He will 
his childhood, or man- 
hood, and what brought him to St. 
Christopher’s Inn. Not all men 
who come to the Inn are there be- 


Director or his assistant. 
tell about 


Thomas Condon, 
* 


S.A. 





Fr. Thomas, S.A. 


cause they are drunkards, or drug- 
addicts. Many times, a man who 
is out of work and tired from walk- 
ing along the state highway that 
passes Graymoor, will stop at the 
Inn for a few days to rest up. 
Other men come to the Inn because 
of marital troubles or seeking con- 
solation the death of a 


for loved 


one. 

At St. Christopher’s Inn, no one 
is coddled. The priest is there to 
guide a man, but the man must help 
himself. Every man, therefore, is 
assigned to the kind of work he is 
fitted for. This helps a man to get 
a hold on himself, and makes him 
feel independent and not a charity 
If a man refuses to work, he 
cannot stay at the Inn as work is 
his payment for food and lodging. 
No board is collected. 


case. 


While staying at the Inn, the 
Brothers Christopher are not forced 
to attend religious exercises in the 
chapel, but Catholics are encouraged 
to make their peace with God and 
to receive the Sacraments. There is 


laily Mass in the and 
every evening after supper a No- 
vena in honor of Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal. On four even- 
after the novena 
prayers, there is Benediction of the 
Most Blessed 


morning, 


W eek . 


ings a 
Sacrament. 


ght to see the 


> 


It is a gratifying si 


number of men who of their own 
attend the Mass 


and evening devotions. The singing 


accord morning 


at Benediction is 
would 


not what you 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House, but it surely must 
please the heart of God because 
many of these men have not been 
in a church for a long time and like 
the Lost Sheep they have come back 
to the Good Shepherd. Many non- 
Catholics also attend the morning 


hear at 


Mass and evening devotions of their 
own accord. Some of them become 
interested in the Catholic religion 
and instructions in the faith 
while they are here 


take 


A short time ago, a man arrived 
at the Inn and asked to see a priest. 
Since it was at the time for Novena 
devotions, he was told that he would 
have to wait a while as the priest 
was in chapel. He asked where the 
chapel was, and proceeded to it. 
When he saw the priest later, the 
first thing he said was: “Father, 
that is the first time in twenty years 
that I have been inside of a church.” 
Then he told his story. He was a 
successful business man, and twenty 
years before, he left his wife and 
abandoned God. At that time he 
thought that he did not need God 
and that he could get along without 
Him. For twenty years his wife 
prayed for him, and everytime she 
met him she told him how she was 
praying that he would return to 
God. Just a week before he had 
told her that she was a fanatic to be 
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Front view of St. Christopher’s Inn, Graymoor, as it is today. 


praying for him and that she was 
wasting her time and prayers 

then asked him what 
had brought him to the Inn. He 
said that after the last meeting with 


| he priest 


his wife, he learned that his only 
son was doing the same thing that 
he had done—drinking and leaving 
his wife. This upset him very much, 
and 
what a mess he had 

What did it mat- 
all the he 
were 


and for three days he drank 


then he saw 
made of his life. 
he had 
wanted if he a friend of 
God? This thought him 
hard, and to drown it out he drank 
all the more. A friend of his in 
whom he confided told him to go 
to St. Christopher’s Inn and get 


ter if money 
not 


hit very 


himself straightened out physically 
and spiritually. This he did, and 
when leaving, he said the first thing 
he would do when he returned to 
the -city would be to call his wife, 
and tell her he had gone to Church. 

It would be wonderful if we 
could say that all such cases that 
come to the Inn turn out so happily. 
Unfortunately we can’t. Some men 
do not do as well as their neighbors. 
Some who have returned have told 
us that they could not find a job, 
or their health broke, or they took 


lrink to bolster their courage 
couldn’t stop drinking. 


one 
ind 

The men who stay at the Inn are 
It is not always 
find a suit their 
various talents, but no matter what 
it is they pitch in with a will. Skilled 


willing to work. 


easy to job to 


laborers wash dishes, professional 
as porters, and seamen may 
be found doing garden work. They 


men act 


have been useful in more ways than 
one. The repairs to the Inn have 
heen done by those who were cap- 
ible of doing them, and they did 
excellent jobs. 

At times, the Inn has 
crowded that many men have had 


been 


so 
to sleep on cots. For some men, it 
was the best thing that they had 
slept on for a long time. Others 
who were used to sleeping on some- 
thing better, gladly accepted the in- 
convenience as they had no other 
place to go to. In 1949, 87,496 
meals, and 29,200 night’s lodging at 
the Inn were provided. 

When Father Paul established St. 
Christopher’s Inn, he wanted to 
help as many men as he could. In 
the beginning, he had only a shack 
for them, and when more and more 
men came to him for help, he com- 
missioned Father Anselm to build a 


so that 
could be cared for properly. Father 
\nselm did so and, today, there 
the 
two 


larger place many more 


stands on side of 
Mount a 
of a beautiful chapel whose 


altar was built of stone taken from 


Graymoor 
story building con- 


sisting 


the Graymoor rock quarry, a large 
recreation room with pool-table and 
books and magazines donated by the 
friends of St. Christopher’s Inn. 
There is a dormitory for accom- 
codating sixty-six men, and a din- 
ing-room. However, these quarters 
are not sufficient to accommodate 
all who seek our help, and we are 
planning with God’s help to build 
that 
ance can be given to those who come 
to the Inn for food and shelter. 
Since the war, a good number of 


an extension so more assist- 


men have come to the Inn to seek 
spiritual aid. With conditions in 
the world as they are, these men 
have become confused. Things they 
learned about God when they were 
young, now have no meaning for 
them. They drifted away from the 
Church and tried to find happiness 
without God, but all was in vain. 
These men are sincere. Bitter ex- 
perience has been their teacher, and 
now, convinced of the folly of ir- 
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religion, they are willing to learn 
the fundamental teachings of their 
religion all over again. Hence, in- 
structions in the Faith are given to 
those who seek them. Oftentimes, a 
man will bring one of his friends 
here just to 
ceive the Penance 
und Holy Communion and thus be 
fortified for the battle of life. 


friend to 
Sacraments of 


get the re- 


more 


Many of the men who come to 


the Inn have no clothes other than 
what 


they have on, and they are 


We trv to clothe 


pretiv well worn. 


ys anv as we can for the old sav- 
ing “Clothes makes the man” is 
very true. One hardly recognizes 


the man after he has received some 


He 


feels like a 


second-hand but good clothes 
is a new man, and he 
The gratitude of these 


men cannot be described adequately 


new man 
because it is than just a 
“Thank you, Father.” Their grati- 
tucl 
their 


more 


is seen in the expression on 
faces. \ man 
presentable has more confidence in 
seeking a job. We remind 
the men to say a little prayer for 
the kind 


who looks 


often 


who have 
donated the clothes to the Inn, and 
made it possible for them to be 
clothed. As these benefactors in 
one way or another have been good 
to the men at the Inn, we sincerely 
that God will 
ward them for the assistance they 


benefactors 


hope and pray re- 
have given to these poor and de- 
serving men. 

Since St. Christopher’s Inn is 
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The Original “Inn” built by the Father Founder, Fr. Paul, S.A. 


well-known through our radio pro- 
\ve Maria Hour” and 
we have 
ceived aid for the work from many 


gram “The 
various magazines, re- 
non-Catholic benefactors. Recently, 
a man brought his wife and friends 
to see St. Christopher’s Inn. He 
was of the Jewish faith and he ad- 
mired the help that was given to 
men that come to the Inn regardless 
He 
connected with a large clothing con- 
cern in New York and he arranged 
to have his friends in the clothing 


of race, color, or creed. was 


business send clothes to the Inn for 
the men. 

What happens to many men after 
they leave St. Christopher’s Inn 





The Altar in the Chapel of St. Christopher’s Inn. 


know. 
the some 
\ few months ago, we 
received word from the brother of 
one of the men who had left the Inn 
to return to his family, that the poor 
Brother Christopher had dropped 
lead on the way home. 
very 


we never Occasionally, we 


hear from relatives of 


of them. 


We were 
much surprised as the man 
appeared in good health when he 
said goodbye to us, and he told us 
how happy he was as he expected 
to get a job when he reached home. 
We were very glad that we were 
able to tell his brother that the man 
had been to Mass that morning, and 
had Holy Communion. 

lor some of the men, their stay 
at St. Christopher’s Inn has been 
like a spiritual retreat. 


rece iV ed 


Living so 
close to the chapel they were able to 
think about God and the meaning of 
life. For some, it solved many of 
their problems. For others, it gave 
them new hope and courage. It was 
a new experience. They understood 
better the providence of God and 
how in the past they had thwarted 
God’s help by their mistakes and 
disobedience to His Command- 
ments. Life for them was a war- 
fare, and they foolishly thought 
they could fight the battle of life 
in their own way and without the 
help of God. They learned that 
without God, man is helpless. 





“Ynion- That-Nothing-Be- Lost - 


NE day over nineteen hun- 
dred years ago when Our 
Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ walked along the shores of 
Galilee healing the lame and the 
blind, a tremendous crowd of peo- 
ple followed Him. They 
marvelled as they saw the 
miracles He performed on % 
them that were diseased. 
Our Lord continued on His 
way and went up into a 
mountain. The multitude, 
fascinated by His Words 
and Divine Power, instead 
of returning to their homes 
continued to follow Him, 
each one hoping to get a 
_ little closer to the Wonder 
Worker. Finally, Our 
Blessed Lord sat down and 
ever mindful of human 
suffering thought of the 
hunger of the multitude 
who had followed Him 
from afar had _ not 
eaten. Turning to Phillip 
He “Where © shall 
we bread that all 
these may eat?” 
Phillip surprised at 
Our Lord’s question and he 
said, “Why master, even if 
we bought two hundred 
pennyworth of bread it 
would not be sufficient to 
give each one even a little.’ 
At this point Andrew 
who was the brother of 
Simon Peter and_ the 
first apostle whom Christ called, 
stepped up and said, “Master there 
is a boy in the crowd who has five 
barley loaves and two fishes, but 
what are these among so many?” 
Andrew knew that the Divine Christ 
who not long before had changed 
water into wine could multiply these 
loaves and fishes, and that is exactly 
what Christ did. He blessed the 


by 
a 


and 


said, 
buy 
people 


was 


+ 


oe 


Dauid Gannon, S.H. 


loaves and the fishes and had them 
distributed among the hungry peo- 
ple. Later when they were all filled 
He said to His apostles, “Gather up 
the fragments that remain, lest they 
be lost.” The Apostles gathered up 
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) Our Lord multiplied the five barley loaves and two 
fishes and fed the multitude, then commanded His 
Apostles: “Gather up the fragments lest they be lost.” 


twelve baskets of food after five 
thousand persons had been fed. 
Some nineteen hundred years af- 
ter that great miracle of Our Lord, 
to be exact, on the feast of St. 
Thomas, December 21st, 1904, Our 
beloved Founder, Father Paul, while 
still an Anglican clergyman, awoke 
in his cell at five o’clock in the 
morning hearing in his soul those 


same words of Christ, “Gather up 
the fragments that remain, lest they 
be lost.” It was the Divine Master's 
voice commanding another of His 
disciples in these latter days to d 
what He had commanded the origi- 
nal apostles to do. While 
putting on his habit the con- 
ception of a missionary or- 
ganization based on_ this 
command of Christ was 
formed in Paul's 
mind. He said to himself 
“If the Christians of Amer- 
ica could be trained to save 


Father 


for the foreign missions the 
they 
throw away, or the mam 
millions of dollars the 
waste or squander in ways 


fragments careless) 


that do not profit, an army 
sufficient 
to conquer the pagan world 


of missionaries 


could be supplied with al 
the 
their missionary conquest. 
Then Father Paul heard an 
“Vo 


sever 


materials needed for 


interior voice saying: 
will wait 
years for this to be accom 


plished.” 


have to 


So began the foundatior 
of a great ammunition base 
which was to be establishe 
behind the lines and whic 
would supply all the neces 
for the front lin 
trenches where the soldier: 


sities 








of Christ fight agains 
the evils of the world for the salva 
tion of the souls of men. Not long 
after, the constitution and rule 0 
the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Los 
was drawn up. Father Paul begat 
a campaign for members but all hi 
efforts were in vain. Seven year 
later in December of 1911, tw 
years after the Society of the Atont: 
ment entered the Catholic Church 
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the rule and constitutions of the 
Union was submmitted to the then 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, 
Bishop Cusack, for his blessing and 
sanction. The Bishop revealed that 
he hesitated to bless it because the 
rule was so perfect that he feared 
the Friars would find no one to live 
by it and consequently it would be 
of no material gain to them in their 
good work. Naturally, that answer 
came as a keen disappointment to 
Father Paul. The next morning at 
Mass holding the Eucharistic Christ 
in his fingers he prayed in these 
words: “Dear Lord, if the Union- 
That- Nothing-Be-Lost is a creature 
of my own imagination, I beg you 
to dismiss it utterly from my mind; 
but if it comes as an inspiration 
from You, My God, please give me 
some tangible proof of it.” 

A few days later came an answer 
to that prayer. The Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost listed its first 
member in the person of a Mr. John 
Reid. He was a shabby looking old 
man who came to Graymoor seek- 
ing Father Paul’s advice as to how 
he could establish a burse for the 
education of boys for the 
Priesthood. Now it had been Father 
Paul’s desire for a long time to build 
in connection with the friary a col- 
lege where poor boys might be edu- 
cated for the Priesthood and Mr. 
Reid upon learning this offered to 
send to Graymoor, thousand 
dollars for the erection of the Col- 
lege. To Father Paul it was almost 
unbelievable. Did this old man real- 
ly have five thousand dollars or was 
he just a visionary? Within a few 
days a bank draft came from that 
old man, Mr. Reid, who later be- 
came a tertiary of the Society and 
was known as Brother Philip T.S.A. 
The bank draft was for five thou- 
sand, two hundred dollars. Father 
Paul asked himself, why the two 
hundred Mr. had 
only promised five thousand. Fa- 
ther Paul, who always saw the hand 
of God in all things saw the extra 
two hundred as an outward sign of 
God’s approval on the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost. The five thou- 
sand dollars represented the five 
barley loaves. Then were 


I o00T 


five 


dollars ? Reid 


there 


not five thousand fed by Christ in 
the wilderness? The two hundred 
dollars represented the two fishes. 
Looking at the calender Father saw 
it was the 23rd day of December- 
seven years after he heard the com- 
mand: “Gather up the fragments, 
that remain lest they be lost.” Was 
all this a coincidence? What do you 
think? 


From that day forward those five 
thousand two hundred dollars, like 
the five barley loaves and two fishes, 
began to multiply. From persons 
everywhere came donations small 
and large. Donations which repre- 
sented the sacrifices they had made 
while inflamed with a desire to see 
the world c ynquered for the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. In 1918 the Union 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost was 
porated under the laws of the State 
of New York with the 
object: “A missionary 


incor- 


following 
and_chari- 
table organization co-operating with 
the Society of the Atonement and 
having for its two-fold object cor- 
poral works of mercy and the sal- 
vation of souls. In futherance of 
these ends it enjoins upon its mem- 
bers becoming self-denial and a holy 
simplicity of living, in conformity 
with their state in life, that nothing 
be lost which might be employed in 
extending the Kingdom of God or 
in ministering to the sick and poor.” 


Later, as a subsidiary of the 
U.N.B.L. came the “Rock of Peter 
Foundation” an organization which, 
through the annuity plan, has built 
a trust fund, the income from which 
goes increasingly erecting 
churches, schools, hospitals and oth- 
er charitable institutions. Since its 
foundation the U.N.B.L. has 
tributed to missionaries throughout 
the world millions of dollars. 


on 


dis- 


Every 
month funds go to foreign mission- 
Europe, China, 
Japan, India, Africa and the Islands 
of the Sea. 
dotted the pagan world with church- 
es where Christ is adored by people 
who once groped in darkness. It 
ransomed thousands of pagan 
children in the Orient. It has edu- 
cated and is educating hundreds of 
poor boys for the priesthood. It has 


aries laboring in 


This organization has 


has 


alleviated the suffering of hopeless 
lepers doomed to a living death in 
the Leprosariums of the world. It 
has done these and a thousand other 
spiritual and corporal works of mer- 
cy known only to Him who com- 
manded its foundation, Almighty 
God. 


Men whom the world calls dream- 
ers with apparently little practical 
sense have been mankind’s greatest 
benefactors. Life for us all is ful- 
ler and richer because they dream- 
ed their dreams and gave of them- 

| 


selves to bring their dreams into 


the world of reality. In doing so, 
they made the earth a better place 
to live in. Father Paul was a 
dreamer. He dreamed wonderful 
dreams, such as the Unity of all 
Christians. The U.N.B.L. was an- 
other dream of his. Its realization 
was made possible when men like 
John Reid found their souls aflame 
with a fiery zeal enkindled as it was 
from the great conflagration of 
charity that was Father Paul. Fa- 
ther Paul was charity personified. 
He was holiness in action. He walk- 
ed the earth but he lived above the 
We who lived intimately 
with him found in him what books, 
however learnedly written, 


stars. 


cannot 
fully convey. 


In John Reid, the first member 
of the U.N.B.L., Father Paul found 
a kindred soul. He was the living 
embodiment of the ideals of the Un- 
ion. He spent the minimum on him- 
self so that he could give the maxi- 
mum to God. And, as always hap- 
pens in a pagan world whose phil- 
osophy is “dog eat dog,” he was per- 
John Reid wanted to share 
in the Atonement of Christ by his 
self-denial and the worldlings called 
him a “fool.” They also called him 
“The Miser of Waterbury.” Father 
Paul often told us stories about John 
Reid. 


secuted, 


Some of them were amusing. 
I like the one about his little tallow 
candle. It lasted for ages. John 
only used it when a visitor came to 
the door at night. He would light 
the candle to see the face of his call- 
er but once inside and seated John 
would blow out the candle and chat 
in the dark. His neighbors could 
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his little house 
They did 
who love 


not understand why 
was always in darkness. 
not know that for those 
God there is no darkness. He 
reigns, for those who would find 
Him, in the shadows of a Sanctuary 
Lamp. When John Reid died the 
undertaker demanded the funeral 
expenses before he would touch the 
body of the “Miser.” \fter the 
funeral his neighbors hunted in vain 
for John’s cache of gold. But the 
money he earned through the sweat 
of his brow on his small farm had 
long since been put into a burse for 
the education of 
Priesthood. 


poor boys f for the 


The world today needs more John 
Reids. Men who understand that 
the poverty of the Spirit of which 
Christ speaks in the Beatitudes is 


from the 
why the 


detachment 
That is 
is comprised of 


essentially 
world’s 


U.N.B.L. 


1 
goods. 


rich and 


poor who use the fruit of the sub- 
stance God gave for the spread of 
His kingdom upon the earth. God 


loves “Misers’”” like John Reid who 
pile up treasure in Heaven “where 
neither the rust nor moth doth con- 
sume, and where 


break through nor 


thieves do not 
steal.” God loves 
His children who give back to Him 
His gifts to them. I know 
a Religious Brother who has charge 
of a large orchard the fruit of which 
is used for altar wine. 
ly, he little 
earth of the orchard. 
gesture of gratitude, He féls bet- 
ter when he little back to 
the source from which it came. 


some of 


Occasional- 
wine into the 


Why? Asa 


pours a 


gives 


the Union-That-Noth- 
ing-Be-Lost its members give back 
a part of the fruit of their substance. 
In doing so they not only share very 
actively in the work of 
throughout the world; 
constantly laying away treasure in 
heaven. Each year thousands of 
Masses are said for their intentions. 
On three continents of the globe, 
from the frozen wastes of the north 
to the torrid regions of the south, 
the Friars remember them each day 
in a beautiful prayer composed by 
Father Paul—‘Vouchsafe, we be- 
seech Thee, Almighty God, to 


Through 


missioners 
but they are 








Requiescant in Pare 


od 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last month. 
Thirty Masses will be said for them. 


Rev. Alex. Hetherington, Rev. 
William Kane, Rev. William Fahey, 
Sr. Mariana, S.A., Timothy Cox, 
Mrs. Timothy Cox, Mamie Heiden, 
Kdwin J. Williams, Mrs. Mae Bew- 
er, Edward P. Ahern, Bridget Bar- 
rett, Michael Duran, Mrs. Wallace 
Gallant, Joseph Jordan, Kate 
Smith, Miss L. E. Chaisson, Mar- 
garet Freehill, George O’Donnell, 
Clement Gross, Mrs. Mae Thull, 
Mrs. Rose Schultz, Carl Eschbach, 
Mrs. Lena La Susa, Boshm Family, 
James MeGrath, Mrs. D. Houston, 
Mrs. Ellena Beckett, Helen V. 
Ziegler, Mrs. Michael Sheridan, 


Thomas Me 
Julia 
Fawbush, 
Weber, Rose M. 
Higgins, Mrs. 


Mrs. Cahill, 
Converse, Robert 

Schuh, Fred 
O’Neil, John L. 
Anna Schnell, Mar- 
Tuttle, Mary Elizabeth Tut- 
tle, Alexander Fred Lackington, 
Frank J. Quinlan. 


Cann, 
Byrnes 
Joseph 


garet 
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strengthen and confirm all the faith- 
ful, especially Thy servants of the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. Lift 
them up more and more continually 
to Heavenly Things, granting them 
to walk before Thee in holiness and 
justice all their days and finally to 
depart in peace and die in the Lord.” 
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Houde of Straw 


NNE was snapping her fin- 

gers under Sue’s nose, say- 

ing, “Come dreamy sister and 
see your wedding It’s 
beautiful !” 

Sue put the receiver into place 
and forced her shocked mind 
to register her sister’s words... 
followed her past the wedding 
guests still hearing Jim say sadly, 
“I can’t. ..simply cannot go through 
with it, ..forgive me...we’d 
have made a house of straw.” She’d 


corsage. 


Sue. 


begged him to come once more... 
to talk it over...as if he hadn’t 
tried and tried to make her under- 
stand... but how could she bear to 
lose him...to be jilted at the altar 

..she couldn’t...she must get him 
back before the wedding. 

Sue gripped the flowers and 
closed her eyes to shut away the 
sight of the wedding guests. Try- 
ing to recall exactly what terms Jim 
had pleaded with her to accept. Be 
married in his’ church. 
children up Catholic. 


sring 
Try to under- 
stand and find her way to his be- 
liefs. 

She’d always changed the topic 
by telling him how much she loved 
him. Used to getting her own way 
it didn’t great 
when he finally agreed to be mar- 
in her church and let the 
take care of itself. 


seem a concession 


future 


Anne was shaking her gently ex- 
plaining to the guests, “bride’s jit- 
ters... .and blame her... 
I'll no doubt be worse the day be- 


who can 


fore my wedding.” Her eyes were 
eloquent upon them as she added. 
“all she can think of today is Jim 
Hatfield !” 

Sue took advantage of the mo- 
ment’s laughter to mumble some- 
thing unintelligible and make a 
hasty exit. Her car was in the 
drive and although she thought the 
little stone church a strange place 


for Jim to suggest as a trysting spot 
she started toward it. As she 
stepped hard upon the gas she tried 
to reason out some other logical 
reason why Jim had decided not to 
go through with the wedding. No, 
it was the difference in religion 
True she was wealthy and he poor 
but he had never objected to that 
save to let her know that once mar- 
ried she must be prepared to live on 
whatever he could earn for her. 
And she remembered her Dad’s, 
“not a bean, Hon?. . .well, no matter 

.. we'll find a niche for him.” Jim 
had firm in explaining he 
wouldn’t fit into any niche created 
by her family for him. 


been 


There he was, tall and handsome 
and unhappy...waiting for her at 
the side entrance of the church. A 
choking sob she couldn’t stifle es- 
caped her lips as she slammed the 
car and rushed toward him 
asking, “How could you?” 


door 


He put an arm around her and 
bent to kiss her gently, “I’ve been 
wrong...not good at explaning 
things and find T can’t marry vou 
unless you understood, so I asked 
you to come to meet Father Hayes,” 
He held a hand gently upon her lips 
when she might have protested and 
taking one hand led her into the 
little church. “TI asked him to meet 
us here. Come. darling kneel 
side me and ask God to direct us.” 

\nd so Father Hayes found them 
kneeling side by side, heads bent in 
praver. A nice couple. <A 
nice couple. 


be- 


very 
He waited until they 
moved to be seated and then mak- 
ing his presence known said, “Let’s 
sit in the garden and visit, shall 
we?” 

Something of the peace and quiet 
of the church had settled upon Sue 
and she followed silently still wait- 
ing for a Voice from Above to tell 
her what to do. 


—Beatrice Linck 


“Tt is a very serious mistake when 
a Catholic marries out of the 
church,” Father Hayes was telling 
her, once they were seated and he 
had her telling him about the wed- 
ding and Jim’s sudden withdrawal, 
and then went on to explain and to 
beg her to think things over care- 
fully. 

“T’ll be married here,” de- 
cided suddenly, as she made all 
decisions, “and I'll promise, as I 
must to bring our children up as 
Catholics and I’ll come to visit you, 
Father Hayes now and then and try 
to know enough of Catholicism to 
understand my family...is that all 
right?” She thought she saw a 
small smile lift Father Hayes lips 
as he nodded his massive head and 
said, “You’re a good girl, Sue... 
Jim will make you understand... 
with God’s help...” 


she 


and to Jim, 
“It’s up to you now, son.” 

And so the wedding went on with 
a change of churches and many, 
many explanations and quite a dis- 
cussion between Sue and Anne and 
their father. But as un- 


got 


Sue was 
usually persuasive and always 
her own way the change was made 
and the wedding beautiful. 


Yet, two short weeks later... 
after a lovely honeymoon, they 
° yr “i ’ s 

were quarreling, “You can’t mean 


to live in this miserable two 


we're 
room apartment,” Sue was protest- 
ing, ‘“You’re mad!” 

Red stain mounted Jim’s cheeks. 
“I’m quite sane now” he said bit- 
terly!§ This is all we can afford. 
The only apartment for rent in all 
Hyville.” 

“Jim, be reasonable. 
at home for a while.” 


We can live 


“That’s out!” 
of: ee ah 


“Got to go, dear...be late for 
work...” he put a handful of sil- 
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ver on the top of a sickly green 
enameled cupboard and was gone. 
Sue dabbed the 


lovely dark eyes and arranged her 


tears from her 


brown curls in the yellowed bed- 
room mirror. There must be some 


wavy to manage this obstinate man 


she’d married, like she’d always 
managed Dad. Dad—that was it, of 
course...Dad would help find a 
way...she could always depend 
upon Dad. 


‘A thousand dollars,” she told 
her Dad, “I'll tell him Gran left it 
for me or mother...anything. . .as 
long as he thinks it’s really mine 
and no help from the in-laws and all 
that stuff... just enough for a down 
payment on a house and some cheap 
furniture.” 

“T don’t know,” Dad Gatley was 
shaking his gray head sadly. ‘I’ve 
spoiled you and Anne... 
mother died I let 


after your 
both 
way much. [’m 
afraid Sue you'll have to play the 
game straight if you want to keep 
Jim happy.” 


you have 


your own too 


Quick tears stung Sue’s eyes and 
her childlike cheeks, 
“Don’t you be difficult, too, Daddy,” 
she sobbed, “you know you don’t 
want me living way over on the 
East 


fell down 


those awful rooms.” 

“Send Jim to see me,” he urged, 
‘we'll figure out something.” 

Sue laughed. 

“Oh, all right,” he wrote the check 
rapidly and gave it to her saying 
“it’s not right, Hon...you 
your husband loyalty.” 


side in 


owe 


Sue pinched his cheek and kissed 
him and said, “Thanks a million, 
Dad. T knew I could depend on you 
to help.” She was humming under 
her breath as she left her father’s 
office. No need to act as if the 
world had come to an end if you 
had brains enough to figure things 
out, she decided — giving a little 
skip and clicking the door shut 
behind her, 

Jim got home at ten past five. 
His face was dirty and his eyes 
shining with happiness. He lifted 
her in the air and kissed her and 
laughed at her squeal of delight. 
“Got a raise!” He told her tri- 


THAT 


ALL MAY BE ONE 








Lines to a Deceased Veteran 


(Frederick 


And, lo! the 


For sins of absence, 








Mitchell-Smith) 


Brother Francis, T.S.A. 
Reveille 


{t break of dawn, a vivid flaming sky 

Lays stripes of red on snowy mound nearby; 
A patch of sky of deep cerulean blue 
Reflects thereon its bit of Heavenly hue— 
Then golden stars are added by the sun 
symbol of his life 


Taps 


1s nightfall comes, the weary feathered friends 
Of Francis of Assissi, make amends 

as they cluster round 

And come to rest on branches o’er the mound; 
The rising moon in form of cross hangs low 
And rests upon the new-made mound below ; 

A piercing cry from wailing wind ts wrung 
And, lo! The symbol of his love is sung. 


is spun, 


Mary Holmes Smith 

















umphantly, “two bucks an hour 


now—the boss said a married man 


needs more....” 
“You mean you only 


dollars an hour,” 


earn two 
Sue was asking, 
eyes wide with incredulity, “that’s 
only eighty dollars a week.” 
“Now look here Miss-High-And- 


Mighty some folks live on half of 


that,” Jim said, “that’s good 
dough!” 
“Jim,” Sue said sweetly, don’t 
get angry, please...I’m so hungry 
..let’s go and get something to 
eat.” 


It was Jim’s turn to look ques- 
tioningly at her but when he saw 
there was no dinner prepared he 
shrugged his shoulders and_ said. 
“Come on, we'll go to Mrs. Ryan’s.” 

It was after the good meal Sue 
told Jim about her thousand dollars. 
“It isn’t very much,” she said, “‘but 
Gran wanted both us girls to have 
a little money own 
Maybe we could find a tiny house 
and have a real home.” A _ white 
lie, she told herself, one white lie 


of our very 


and it’s worth it—she was seeing 
his eyes consider and accept her 
talk. 

“Are you sure you didn’t want to 


keep it for an emergency?” Jim 
asked, 

“T want us to have a home more 
than anything in the world.” 

And so they bought a small house 
and furnished it, signing notes for 
what they couldn’t pay in cash and 
Sue really tried to cook and clean 
She even found time to 
visit Father Hayes and was grate- 
ful that he didn’t talk about re- 
but confined himself to 
general topics. He was such a nice 
to talk to almost told 
him about the thousand dollars and 
her lie to Jim but stopped herself 
in time 


and sew. 


ligion 


person she 


wondering why she’d ever 
Next I'll be 
going to confession, she laughed to 
herself at her little joke. For she 
couldn’t understand why Jim went 


considered _ telling. 


so regular to confession and com- 
munion. His, “I’ve a big plan afoot 
which needs prayer and heavenly § 
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help,” sent her into gales of hilarity. 
heir quarrels were all about 
money. “Others live on such a 
little, Sue said, “how ?” 
Jim smiled pityingly as he told 


her of inflation and the managment 
of money and added bitterly, “Then 
work.” 

knew he 


some women 


Sue meant as home- 
snatched at the 


like Dad’s 


makers but she 


meaning as hold jobs 


secretary. Suddenly she saw a way 
out 
“py 


ll get a job!” 


“You!” It was Jim’s turn to 


laugh. He roared. “A heck of 
a lot of good you’d be out working! 
You can’t cook or sew or wash a 


shirt and I'll be blamed I bet you 
never earned a nickle in your life!” 
He said 

ad ig show 


you!” Sue blazed. 


“Forget it, darling,” he urged, “I 


don’t want my wife working. If 
you really want to do something get 
Ma Ryan to teach you how to cook.” 

The fight was on. 

Sue hurled his inadequacy to 
support her properly at him and he 
let her know how badly she failed 
as a working man’s wife. 

Next day she set out to get a 
job. Madame Dareen had always 


made Sue’s dresses. There was a 
sewing room where twenty women 
worked on exclusive models a 
show room, where dresses were dis- 


wa ig | 


model for you,” Sue urged, “you've 


plaved and two  salesladies. 


always told me my figure was per- 
fect. 

“And so it is, Mrs. Hatfield, but 
what will your husband and your 
father have to say about you model- 
g clothes id 
“Daddy I do,” 
Sue said, “and my husband as much 


in 
never cares what 


as told me to get a job,” she added 
confiding, “I’m not much of a 
hausfrau.” 

Next she went to see her father. 
“We fight 
time,” she said, “now with my job 
sent 
store of course, things will 
be better.” 

“If Jim finds out he’ll be fur- 
ious,” her father pointed out, “1 


about money all the 


and a small check from you 


to the 
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Spring 
¥ 


The sunshine called to the waiting clover, 

Winter has vanished, winter is over; 

And all the flowers in their garden beds 

Lifted their lovely and fragrant heads. 

The pheasants hastened to start their drumming, 
The bees in their hives began their humming. 
[nd trees and bushes, on hills and plains 

Felt the rising of sap in their veins. 

The thrushes called, through the maples winging, 
The fountain gurgled, the brooks were singing, 
And carth was happy to know at last 

Winter was over, winter 


was past. 


Lalia Mitchell Thornton 














don’t like to be a party to such a 
scheme.” 

“Jim is furious half the time,” 
Sue “the other half 
know [| can’t live without 
him—so | got to make things 


said, he’s so 
sweet | 
just 
right for us. 
And so they set up a new plan 
for living. \ housekeeper 
could cook and the little house clean 
and inviting. When Sue’s conscience 


who 


pricked she worked extra hard next 
day and kept secret strictly to her- 
self. \nne 
about Dad’s help. 


Only her sister knew 

Then Sue knew she was going 
to have a baby and was as happy 
Dad can send a little 
more and we can keep Marie, she 


as could be. 


planned, and then remembered Jim 
didn’t Dad was helping... 
well, wouldn’t tell him yet. 
She’d work for a while and tell him 
later on. 


know 
she 


It would be easier to get 


her own way later on, she 


reasoned... 

And then Marie gave the secret 
away. Hovering over Sue, making 
sure she took care of herself. 


“She acts like a cluck with one 


sad chick,” Jim said, “what gives ?” 
Sue’s flush and confusion told him. 
“You little numbskull,” he 
cried as he held her “why 
didn’t you tell me?” 


sweet, 


close, 


Just as she had known he would, 
Next 
he discharged Marie and tried to 


he insisted she quit work. 
help Sue keep house. Only neither 
of them knew much about it and the 
little 
shambles. 


cute house was soon a 


Into the shambles walked Anne 
to give away the secret Sue had 
guarded so well. 
night, watching Sue try to get din- 
ner on the table and 
“Doesn’t Dad send enough for a 


She stood by one 
asked, 


he nusekeeper 

“T support this house,” Jim said, 
“and we can’t afford the luxury 
of a housekeeper.” He was looking 
right at Anne and telling her, “Be- 
sides Sue is getting better all the 
She baked a pie yesterday.” 
He was being so proud of her Sue 
was ashamed to have lied to him. 


time. 
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For the first time she saw what it 
meant to be independent. 

“You mean you’ve gone back to 
that old do or die stuff?” Anne 
was asking despite all Sue’s signals 
to her to shut up. 

Jim understood before Anne did. 

His eyes met Sue across Anne’s 
head begging her to tell him it 
wasn’t true. Miserably Sue nodded. 
Tears spilled from her lovely eyes 
and she turned away—unable to 
meet the hurt she’d glimpsed. His 
face was so white and his hands 
doubled to fists. He kept pound- 
ing the table before him, screwing 
his forehead to wrinkles and draw- 
ing a hand across it—as if to wipe 
away the truth. 

The silence was filled with Sue’s 
dreadful thoughts. How could she 
make him know she’d suddenly 
grown up and would never lie to 
him or do a dishonorable thing 
again? 

“It’s no good,” Jim said finally, 
comming out of his confusion, “It 
just won’t work. We’re as far 
apart as the poles, Sue—always 
were. You go Anne 
for now.” 





home with 


“I’m not going anywhere,” Sue 
told him, “I’m home now.” Then 


she ran to him crying, “I’m sorry, 
Jim—I was such an idiot.” 

“Save the dramatics,” Jim said 
coldly, “I’m married to you and I'll 
figure out something, but for now 
go on home with your sister.” 

“T’ll never take another penny 
from home,” Sue said rapidly, “I 
promise.” 

The click of the door told her 
Jim was gone. Would he come 
back? Had she lost him completely 
with her lies and schemes? 

“Sorry, Sis,” Anne said, “no one 
told me the few dollars Dad sent 
each week was a major secret.” 

“Tt’s not your fault.” 

“Well, come on home till things 
blow over.” 

“I’m going to stay here and sup- 
port this house until my husband 
comes back to me,” Sue said, but 
she couldn’t explain how or why 


Jim’s magnificent independence 
had taken root too late. 

Madam Dareen welcomed Sue 
back and let her model maternity 
dresses and help with bastings and 
And the days and 
weeks slipped by. Yet Jim did not 
return. 


vackagings. 
BS 


Sue called the garage where he 
worked as a mechanic but he had 
quit his job. She called everyone 
she thought might tell her of his 
whereabouts and even _ visited 
Father Hayes and told him every- 
thing. 

“He'll be 
told her 
death.” 


back,” Father Hayes 
and said softly, “until 

“T’ve been such a child,” Sue told 
him, “when he comes back I want 
things to be right for us—no more 
house of straw for me.” and 
went on to say she never really 


she 


understood any religion and wished 
to come for instructions and about 
her simple faith in God and her 
prayers for Jim’s safe return. 

And then she spent time at the 
library finding books on the art of 
homemaking and studied and prac- 
ticed. By the time her Dad got 
around to visiting her to ask why 
she returned his checks his, “good 
girl,” meant more than all the praise 
he’d ever given her for she felt 
she’d earned it. She took pride in 
serving him a delicious dinner she’d 
earned, shopped for and prepared. 

“And if Jim doesn’t come back?” 
He asked. 

“He'll come back,” she told him 
quietly, “we Catholics marry for 
life.” 

He pursed his lips on whatever 
he might have said. 

“Remember that story about the 
three pigs, Dad—one built a house 
of brick and the other a house of 
wood and the other a house of 
straw.” 

“Since when was wealth a wolf?” 
Dad asked and laughed. 

“Wealth and difference in reli- 
gion and oh, Daddy I wasn’t even 
honest with him.” 


The loneliness was terrible. The 
feeling of loss with only her little 
new Rosary and the prayer in her 
heart to keep her going. 

It was Father Hayes who gave 
her the first news of Jim. “He's 
in Alaska,” he told her, “sent this,” 
he put a roll of money into her 
hands, “he thinks he has a better 
chance to earn riches there.” 

“We don’t need riches now,” she 
said, “‘we only need each other and 
God's blessing.” 
written to him,” Father 
Hayes told her, “given him all the 


” 


news. 


“T’ve 


“Give me his address,” Sue urged, 
“please, Father Hayes.” 

And so Jim got home in time to 
see his wife receive her first Hoiy 
Communion and to welcome his son. 

“Forgive,” he said quietly,” 
“forgive me, darling, I wasn’t 
patient enough. I prayed and ex- 
pected immediate answer...if I'd 
only waited...all my prayers are 
answered.” 

But soon all talk of blame was 
left behind in the talk of what to 
take to Alaska end what to leave 
behind. “There are still two hard 
things to do,” Sue told him, ‘ 
must leave our first little home and 
we must leave our 
friends.” She was thinking of 
Father Hayes and wondering if 
there would be such an understand- 
ing counselor in Alaska and of her 
father who would be lonely and her 


‘ 
we 


family and 


only sister. 


” ‘ 


“Darling.” Jim told her, “rest 
You've done so much 
and tried so hard. I’ll swallow my 
pride and let your Dad pay our way 
home now and then 
I can’t earn 


luxury.” 


your fears. 


for a visit if 
enough for such 

There was laughter in his eyes 
and she knew he, too, had suffered 
during their separation and spent 
the time preparing to bridge their 
differences. This time they’d be 
happy. Their house was founded 


upon a rock. 
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MONG the 


thanksgiving, we 


many letters of 
particularly 
this one — “It is with 
great appreciation that I thank vou 


note 


for your help My petition has 
been answered. I had a sister who 
had been missing from home for 


thirteen 
petition 


and one half years and my 
was that we would 
from her and we did She 
home 
for your 


hear 
was 
for Christmas. God bless you 
wonderful help!” We 
wish that we could add to this letter 


many more received daily, but that 
is not possible, our space being 
limited. However, we have only to 


consult our mail to realize the truth 
of the tradition that St. Anthony 
is a worker of miracles and a never- 
failing intercessor. 
x ok Ok Ox 
Many 


by Saint 


were the 
Anthony while journeying 
through France. <A man 
filled with sorrow and despair be- 
cause of his many sins, could hardly 


miracles wrought 


certain 


bring himself to make his confes- 
sion. With great compassion 
Saint Anthony ordered him to go 


and write down his sins, and bring 
to him the completed list. The 
poor man did as he was told, re- 
turned not long after with a scroll, 
which he offered to the Saint 
in turn commanded 
his sins aloud. 


, who 
him to read 
The penitent obeyed, 
and as he read them they faded one 
by one from the tear stained page 
till at last the scroll was perfectly 
blan! Whereupon St. Anthony 
dismissed the man in peace. For 


Benet Fitzgerald, S.A. 
K 


confes- 
dif fi- 
Anthony 
make a worthy 
ind fruitful confession will not go 
find St. 


those who find the proper 


sion of their sins in any way 
a brief prayer to St. 
for the 


cult, 
grace to 
unheard, for we Anthony 


and willing to 


“ 


ever compassionate 
assist us, 


of God!” 


truly, a “worthy priest 


2 @& 2 


“Small wonder that St. Anthony, 
missionary preacher and Doctor of 
the Church, is hailed as the “Saint 
of all the world.” Portugese by 
birth, Italian by adoption, he gave 
himself with equal charity to Ger- 
mans, to Frenchman and to all 
whom he found in need of the 
truth. All these in turn gave him 
equal loyalty and affection. He is 
the true citizen and symbol of that 
“one world” which all men seek, but 
which like social justice and the 
spread of the kingdom, can only 
when priests are preaching 
and people are living the 
cal spirit and lives of 
poverty typified in St. Anthony and 
offered, out of his wisdom, as his 
formula for the building of a better 
world. St. Anthony of Padua, Doc- 
tor of the Church, teach us! St. An- 
thony, missionary of the Prince of 
Peace, pray for us!” 

Archbishop Cushing of Boston, 
in a sermon at the Catholic 
University. (1946) 


* * * * 


come 
evangeli- 
Christian 


the itineraries of 
the various groups planning Holy 


Glancing over 


Year pilgrimages to Rome, we 
that a number of 
visit to the 
where our 


note 
them include a 
great shrine at | 
Saint is 


’adua 
entombed, 

brief visit it is true, 
main 


for Rome is the 
objective. Nevertheless it is 
that so many 
pilgrims will find their way to the 
sanctuary of the 
In a 


gratifying to know 
intercessor. 
Church itself 
for all, 


great 
time when the 
pours out treasures of grace 
who can doubt that St. Anthony will 
enrich abundantly all who devout- 
ly, and in a spirit of faith, seek his 
powerful assistance whether their 
prayers are presented personally at 
his tomb, or from the hearts 
of those who love and revere him 
land. If 
devoted to St. 
of late 
friend 


come 
in every once 
have 
your 


you. were 
Anthony, and 
grown forgetful of 
and patron, why not renew 
your devotion during the Holy 
Year? In turn, this blessed patron 
will assist you to enter 
fully into the spirit of these holy 
days, and you will find St. An- 
thony, “Pillar of the Church,” a 
real helper in your efforts to live 
a better and more practical Cath- 
olic life. 


more fruit- 


* * * * 


“Oh sweet Jesus,—What is there 
sweeter than thee? Sweet is thy 
memory, sweeter than that of honey 
or any other thing. Thy very name 
is a name of sweetness, a name of 
For what does the name 
Jesus signify, if not Saviour?” 

— St. Anthony of Padua 


salvation. 
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MY JESUS AND I 25c.; 
COMMUNION 23c.; MY BIBLE 
HISTORY: OLD TESTAMENT 
50c.; NEW TESTAMENT 50c.; MY 
CATHOLIC FAITH 
By Most Reverend Louis L. Morrow, 
My Mission House, 1324 52st., Ken- 

Wis. 


MY FIRST 


$3.00 


osha, 


We highly recommend this excellent 
series of texts written and published by 
Bishop Morrow of 


Krishnagar, India 


They are high in quality and low in 
price. 

“My Jesus and I” is a picture book 
for children who are just beginning to 
learn to read. The pictures are colorful 
the 
text beneath each picture is simple and 
printed in 


and interesting and few lines of 


large clear type. Though 


the book has been designed as a stu- 
dent tool to follow 


instructions given 


by the teacher from a large wall chart, 
it isealso a great help for parents at 


home in teaching their pre-school 


children the rudiments of religion and 
the common 


“My 


everything 


prayers. 


First Communion” contains 


needed in preparation for 
Confession and First Communion in ac- 
cordance with the decree of Pope Pius 
X. Prepared for children just begin- 
ning school, it avoids technical d 
tions and abstract 
the truths of the 
stories 


fini- 
terms. It 
Catholic 
The 
large and clear; the pictures are color- 
ful and attractive. “My Bible 
“New Testament” and “Old Testament” 


presents 
Faith in 
print is 


and pictures 


History,” 


in separate volumes, continue the pic- 
ture and story 
the Catechism 
Fifth to the Eighth Grades. 
Again the treatment is excellent. The 
pictures, colorful, are 


instructions. They sup 
plement 


the 


lessons given 


from 


though not so 
The 


page opposite the pictures, are 


well printed. stories, one on a 
written 
in simple language and printed in large 
clear type. 

“My Catholic Faith.” No matter how 
well you were instructed in school and 
no matter 


how many you 


for Christian Doctrine, there are always 


prizes took 
questions on your religion that rise to 
plague For 
Pontifical? 
How 

pare 

is the 


you. instance; what's a 


What does an exorcist do? 
do you help a sick person pre- 
for the Last Sacraments? What 
Roman Curia? Does the Apos- 


1k 


take pictures? 
No. It is an 


charge of 


tolic Camera (The 
that has 
all the temporal goods and 
rights of the Holy See) Can a layman 
be elected What really 
need is Bishop Morrows “My Catholic 
Faith.” It’s a complete, up-to-date hand 
book of School stu- 
non-Cath- 
olics who are looking for a concise ex- 
the doctrines 
Catholic 
text 


ans- 


wer is office 


Pope? you 


religion for High 


dents, adult Catholics, and 


planation of and 
Church. It is 
book: it is a 


prac- 
tices of the 


more than a very 


handy reference work that immediately 
the those tricky 
little questions that your non-Catholic 
ask 


We recommend it highly. “My Cath- 


gives you answers to 


friends often you 
olic Faith,” is worth a lot more than the 


$3.00 the good Bishop is asking for it. 


THE WISDOM OF 
Edited by 
York: 
pages, $6.00 
The 


ing that the problems arising from its 


CATHOLICISM 
New 


983 


Anton C. 


Random 


Pegis 
1949, 


House, 


modern mind is slowly realiz- 


wn nature and its own existence are 


satisfactory and a 
the 
though so 


The 


saints, 


demanding a more 


more urgent answer than forces 


of nature which, well 
mastered, are Catholic 
Church, theo- 


logians, her philosophers and her art- 


an enigma . 


through her her 
ists has long claimed and proven that 
alone, has the answers to 
that 


Wisdom of Catholicism” is a kind 


she, and she 
most 
“The 
of Readers Digest of the answers given 
the 
who base their findings on long studies 
of the 
of the 


problems can tace peopl 


by learned Catholics of centuries 


Sacred Scriptures, the doctrines 
Catholic 
flection and 

This book 
pected, a compilation on Catholic theo- 
The 
the individual's relationship to God and 
the he finds him- 
self. A thoughtful reading of this well- 


Church, on much re 


more prayer 
is not, as might be sus 


logy. emphasis throughout is on 


universe in which 
printed unbulky volume will assure the 


reader of the true source of his or- 


igin, the purpose of his existence, his 
final end, his proper outlook upon na- 
ture, men society and government, the 
the life, the 
deep life here on earth, and the ever- 


means to attain happy 


lasting life with God. The 
a catechism; it cannot be 
sitting, 


book is n¢ 
read at on 
was not meant to be so read 
but to be contemplated, even with the 
process repeated 

The theologian will be 
the long taken 


Thomas, St. 


many times, 


pleased with 
from St. Au 


Bonaventure, 


extracts 
gustine, St. 
Robert Bellarmine, Eras 
mus, Pascal, Peguy, Belloc, Chesterton, 
Dawson, 


Boethius 


Gilson, 
warm the 


Maritain 
philosopher. 


and will 
Religious, 
priests, brothers, and nuns will profit 
by St 


Bernard, St. Teresa, Thomas a 


John of the Cross. 
Literary people will enjoy Dante, Card 
inal Claudel, Sigred 
All social-minded people will 
be enlightened by the 


Kempis and St. 


Newman, 
Undset 


and 


three modern 
Popes included. 


D. S. 


MADONNA OF NAZARETH 
THREE ACTS—by Rev. S. J. 
gelis. 


-IN 
Drau- 


The Mystery Play 


zareth” sets before 


“Madonna of Na- 
the reader in three 
acts an age-old story. Combining dra- 
matic qualities with authentic revela- 
tions, Father Draugelis centers atten- 
The play 
is a vivid portrayal of the period from 
Joseph till 
their departure for enrollment in Beth- 
The 


dialogues are 


tion upon our Blessed Lady 
our Lady’s Espousal to St 


lehem action is lively and mov- 


ing, short and interest- 


ing and the scenes are picturesque and 


at times emotionally 


appealing. The 
intense the 


of the 


contrast between 
Blessed Mother 
ind arrogance of Satan is particularly 
striking. 


humility 


and the pride 


It is 
Venerable 


known to 
of Jesus and written 
down by her in the years 1655-1665. 


based on facts made 


Mary 
In the first the book 
brief life 
Abbess 
He quotes the most prominent 
theologians and church 
belief in the 
mysteries portrayed in his play. Its 
manner of 


part of the au- 
story of the 


Mary of 


thor presents a 


Venerable Jesus of 
\gred 
high-ranking 
dignitaries to encourage 
presentation makes it most 
reading gives every 
indication of being a dramatic success. 
—O. M. 


interesting and 





